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COMING LATE TO THE PLAY. 


WN HIS, of course, is an old story. People have come late 

‘ to the play from time immemorial. Some have 
made a point of doing so from a desire to excite 
attention, if not admiration. If a well-known man 
or a pretty woman desires a cheap advertisement, 
he or she cannot do better than struggle into his or 
her seat in the stalls of a theatre just after the 
curtain has gone up. Many are aware of this, and 
habitually seize the opportunity for personal display. 
They must know perfectly well that they earn thereby the 
execration of their neighbours and the audience generally. But 
the mischief we delight in physics scorn; the advertisement is 
obtained, and is delighted in. 

It is admitted that late arrival at the playhouse is not invariably 
deliberate. It is not even always the result of laziness or indif- 
ference. It is often unavoidable. It may be the outcome of 
delay on the railway or in the street. Your train may have been 
blocked ; your cab or carriage may have had to make an unex- 
pected detour. You may even have been the victim of an 
accident or a “‘ casualty.” You may have started with the best 
of intentions, in what appeared to be ample time; and yet fate 
may have thwarted you. Your train may have been stopped by 
fog, or your cab horse or carriage horses may have slipped and 
fallen. All this will be conceded. But it is no reason why play- 
goers who are in their places when the curtain first rises should 
be put to inconvenience by the tardy entrance of others. It is 
no reason why the players should be disconcerted just as they are 
entering on their task. 

Late-comers have been treated too leniently in the past. A 
fellow-feeling makes playgoers wondrous patient, and the con- 
sciousness that they have on occasions been late themselves 
renders them over-considerate to other sinners. The time has 
come, however, for a new policy to be pursued. What has 
always been a nuisance is degenerating into a scandal, and must 
be dealt with drastically and firmly. The evil must be legislated 
for and crushed. It is of no use to trust absolutely to the 
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courtesy or kindliness of theatre-goers; there are certain to be 
black sheep among them. Take a case in point. A day or two 
before the production of The Princess and the Butterfly, Mr. 
Alexander took the trouble to address the ticket-holders a 
personal request—one might almost call it an appeal—that they 
would be in their seats before the beginning of the play. What 
was the result? When the first words of the dialogue were 
spoken, there were still numerous gaps (as we can testify) in the 
stalls, where late-comers necessarily create the largest measure 
of commotion. Moreover, among the delinquents were indi- 
viduals closely connected with the profession—persons who, you 
would have supposed, would have specially sympathised with the 
management, and would have made a point of responding to its 
appeal. Such persons, we are sorry to say, are among the most 
persistent and conspicuous offenders in this matter of late-coming, 

One likes to think that the extent of that distress and 
annoyance is not fully realised by the average late-comer. Yet 
a little reflection should suffice to convince even the most care- 
Jess. There is, to begin with, the physical discomfort produced 
by those who squeeze their way, rapidly and heedlessly, between 
narrow and crowded rows of seats. It is impossible, nowadays, 
for much room to be accorded for the purposes of locomotion 
under such conditions; and the result is the grazing of knees, the 
treading upon toes, the dislocation of back-hair, the disturbance 
of coats and wraps, the abrading of the best of tempers. Late- 
comers are an evil everywhere—whether in gallery, in upper 
circle, in pit, or what not. But they are especially an evil in the 
stalls, not only because what disturbs the stalls disturbs almost 
equally the pit, not only because movement in the stalls must 
necessarily catch and annoy the eye of everybody in the audi- 
torium, but because this part of the house is nearest, in effect, to 
the stage, and consequently nearest to the players, upon whom 
all such unsettlement must needs have a regrettably unnerving 
influence. Such an influence it must have on any occasion, but 
particularly must this be the case on the first night of a piece, 
when the players are already sufficiently discomposed without 
having any addition to their normal troubles in that respect. 
What hampers an actor injures proportionately the author whom 
he is trying to interpret and the management whose interests he 
is endeavouring to serve. In a word, your late-comer is not only 
an intolerable bore; he is an enemy to the public and private 
weal, and should be treated accordingly. 

The time, we repeat, has come for taking drastic measures— 
measures in which, we feel sure, theatrical managements would 
have the sympathy and support of the overwhelming majority of 
playgoers. After all, it is for the good of everybody—of every 
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individual seat-holder, as well as of the actors, the authors, and 
the managements—that the scandal of late-coming into an 
auditorium should be suppressed. In all the best concert-halls 
there is a rule, which is strictly adhered to, that no one shall be 
admitted to his place among the audience during the performance 
of any item on the programme. If a song is being sung, the 
late-comer must wait in the corridor till itis over. Ifa movement 
in a sonata or concerto is being played, the late-comer must stay 
outside till the movement is completed. And if this policy can 
be applied to musical performances, why not to dramatic? For 
the latter, peace and quietness are surely as important as for the 
former? In a sense, they are even more important, for often the 
entrance of a late-comer will prevent those whom he passes from 
hearing or seeing some necessary element of the play. The doors 
leading into the auditorium of the theatre should be closed 
directly the curtain rises on an act, and not opened again till the 
curtain falls at the end of that act. It is craved that late-comers 
might at least be permitted to stand at the side of the stalls, or 
circle, or what not, till the act is finished ; but it is to be feared that 
if this concession were made the continual opening and shutting 
of doors would still fret those who were in their seats. 

It might be necessary, at first, to admit late-comers to the 
auditorium ; but they should not be allowed to take their seats 
until the next curtain-fall, and, for our own part, we should be 
inclined to detain them in the corridors till the act was concluded. 
The scandal, we may point out, relates not only to the disturbance 
made at the beginning of the play, but to that which accompanies 
every subsequent raising of the curtain during the performance. 
Between the acts many men go to the foyer, or the smoking- 
room, or the refreshment bars, from which they do not always 
return until the play is again under weigh. Result—precisely 
the same kind and amount of annoyance as is caused by those 
who are too late for the first rising of the curtain. This is partly 
owing to the imperfect warning given to the playgoers, in some 
theatres, of the imminent beginning of a new act; sometimes no 
warning is given at all. But that is not the point. The point 
is, that those who are seated when the curtain is drawn up, 
either at the commencement of the piece or at the beginning of 
subsequent acts, ought not to be worried by the incursion of the 
dilatory. The evil, we say again, is a crying one, and one with 
which the managements should make haste to grapple. Why 
should they not unite in instituting such a regulation as we have 
suggested? If such a regulation were in force in every theatre 
no one could complain ; while the well-behaved playgoer would 
be delighted, the nervous actor would be grateful, and the 
anxious author and manager would have one cause less for alarm. 
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Portraits. 


MISS FAY DAVIS AND MR. HERBERT WARING. 


[’ one were asked suddenly to name two of the most notable 
individual performances to be seen at the present moment 
on the London stage, one’s mind would of course fly at once to 
the Lyceum. But, to put on one side Madame Sans-Géne, it 
would be difficult to think of any two more remarkable than the 
Fay Zuliani of Miss Fay Davis in The Princess and the Butterfly, 
and the Gil de Berault of Mr. Herbert Waring in the Hay- 
market version of Under the Red Robe. Miss Davis has taken 
a very short while to establish herself as a favourite with 
English audiences. It would have been strange indeed had 
it been otherwise, for her natural gifts, in conjunction with 
her undoubted merits as an actress, give her a charm and a 
fascination that cannot fail to have their effect. It is only a few 
years since Miss Davis came to England from the United States 
to try her fortune as a reciter. But her ability for the stage was 
too apparent for the stage not to claim her as its own, and in 


November, 1895, she made her first appearance in The Squire of 


Dames at the Criterion Theatre, establishing her reputation 
immediately as an actress with undoubted gifts for comedy. 
From the Criterion she passed to the St. James’s, where, after 
playing for a short time the part of Madame de Maubas in The 
Prisoner of Zenda, she won all hearts as Celia in As You Like 
It. Ina representation that was full of charm her performance 
stands out in the memory as little less delightful than Miss 
Julia Neilson’s Rosalind, and it was especially refreshing to those 
of us who have seen the part too often played in a perfunctory, 
half-hearted manner, as if it were of little value to the actress, 
and of little importance to the play. In Mr. Pinero’s brilliant 
comedy, Miss Davis has again been the recipient of the warmest 
praises, and, as the past has been full of success, so the future 
is full of promise to this young actress, whose talents are as 
unmistakable as her use of them is tasteful, conscientious, and 
refined. Of Mr. Waring’s career we spoke in some detail in these 
pages two years ago. Always versatile, he reveals in Under the 
Red Robe a genuine aptitude for romantic acting. He seems to 
possess the enviable secret of being able to please in any form 
of drama that happens for the moment to be most popular, 
and it is pleasant to think that, whatever turn the taste of the 
public may take next, we are sure to find him well to the front. 
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Che Round Table. 


SIR HENRY IRVING’S RICHARD III. 
By Sir Epwarp RvssELu. 


F the affairs of the nation could be directed with full intelli- 
gence, one theatre at least, managed as the Lyceum Theatre 
is now managed, would be subsidised by the State. The 
difficulties are obvious and the idea is Utopian, but one cannot 
help wishing that the difficulties could be overcome and that the 
thing were practicable. The production of standard master- 
pieces is an onerous, costly,and risky undertaking. Yet who can 
deny that it is of the first importance? The Lyceum manage- 
ment has incited the managements of the Haymarket Theatre 
and the St. James’s Theatre to worthy emulation, and it is an open 
secret that a new Hamlet is likely to challenge public judgment 
at the first opportunity in the person of Mr. George Alexander, 
whom everyone will wish good speed in the undertaking. But 
in view of the changes—perhaps one might say the degradations 
—of public taste, there is an unpleasant feeling that production 
of standard plays is attributable rather to managerial enthusiasm 
than to public demand; and that the supply of entertainment of 
this highest class is always liable to cease. Up to now, however, 
there has been no such cessation of it as even the most ex- 
actingly intellectual playgoers can complain of, and the latest 
Shaksperian revival was so splendid alike in decoration and in 
acting that it might well create a renewed and emphatic public 
desire for the multiplication of such triumphs. 

Richard III. was first played by Sir Henry Irving about 
twenty years ago, and his conception of the part was distinguished 
by brilliant and, till then, unrealised truth. In the old 
Richards there was too much of Richardson’s show. Before 
Garrick’s time the performances of the character were stilted in a 
manner then thought classical. From Garrick’s time they were 
melodramatic. There was no very valid objection to this, because 
the play is melodramatic. There is init, besides other melodramatic 
traits, which were much aggravated by Colley Cibber’s telling 
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tags, that compression of action which excludes the visible 
gradual operation of motive; so that when Princess Anne is 
induced in a brief and terse dialogue to marry the murderer 
whom she hates, the effect even in reading is that dramatic 
probability has been melodramatically disregarded ; and similar 
excuses for a merely melodramatic rendering of Richard abound 
throughout the play. Nor need the melodramatic style of the 
pre-Irving Richards be exaggerated, though their comedy was 
meagre and artificial. Charles Kean and Barry Sullivan had 
their sardonic moments. But it was left for Irving to present a 
vivid and convincing picture of a villain almost entirely made up 
of humour—so humorous that cruelty is a sincere amusement to 
him—a royal rascal compounded of humour, magnetism, cruelty, 
and mimetic power. This is the true Richard Crookback of 
Shakspere. Looking back over Sir Henry Irving’s career, it is an 
extraordinary record that he has up to the utmost tidemark of 
modern thought satisfied the world with entirely new and 
entirely true ‘creations’ of Hamlet, Shylock, and Richard. 
For our own part we would confidently add Macbeth, and as 
confidently declare that his Othello surprised the candid by 
wonderful and corrective new lights on the character of the 
Moor; but we admit that as yet we are in a minority on these 
points. As to the Richard, there is no difference of opinion. 

Of course, there must be something gruesome about such a 
personage and his doings. But we have to accept the theory of 
the chronicler and the dramatist that, though Richard’s remorse- 
less character was pretty well known, he got his way and held 
his own until Richmond beat him in the field. The cue of 
explanation is given in the opening soliloquy, where Irving 
buoyantly expresses in the sunshine and with a sunny face the 
villainy which he means to practise, and on that cue—the cue of 
humorous enjoyment—he acts throughout, as cajolement, 
treachery, malignity, and barbarous cruelty alternate in horrible 
yet curiously entertaining variety. To follow the character 
through the splendidly and truthfully represented historic scenes 
of the play is of course impossible, and only by seeing the repre- 
sentation can any idea of its supple and elastic and drastic 
humour be got—only thus, moreover, can it be realised how this 
humour, never mere antic or out of the classic key, strengthens 
the play and raises it towards the higher drama to which its 
diction belongs. But we shall mention three illustrative points. 
All playgoers of any standing can remember the mechanical 
manner in which the proposal scene with the Lady Anne used to 
be performed. The spectator had to take all for granted and to 
look on at a see-saw of hate and condonation in which it was 
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impossible to believe. Sir Henry Irving makes the scene almost 
entirely credible. At all events, his amusement at the situation, 
his powerful and winning predominance, make it impossible 
wholly to disbelieve in the effect that is being produced. The 
thought that there may have been such a man, and that he was 
capable of such an achievement, gets into the half-amused, half- 
horrified mind, and cannot be dislodged. Then, observe how a 
scene with which Richard has comparatively little to do is lit up 
by Irving’s humorous conception. The old Richards in the 
Court scene, where so many of the illustrious wrangle, vapoured 
about and strutted and worked their eyebrows and hoisted their 
humps and displayed their knotted legs and forced themselves 
into prominence. Irving sits thoroughly enjoying the railings of 
his royal relatives at each other, and at the point where the dis- 
cussion comes loudest and nearest and most offensive to him 
goes to a table and, hearing everything all the time, writes out a 
warrant of arrest. Our last point is one of contrast. Richard is 
alone in his tent the night before Bosworth. What has come to 
him? He walks the walk of an old man. MHe stoops. He 
almost totters. He moves heavily and feebly, and a helpless 
fretfulness seems unchecked to have infected his very gait. The 
reason? He is alone; much battered, much worried, at a 
troublesome crisis, and—nobody is looking. Thus in this 
shambling contrast there lives, as in the reverse of a medal, the 
full meaning of all the high-spirited, revelling devilry which he 
has kept up before the world. It is one of the greatest things 
in the impersonation, and we believe has never before been 
thought of. Old playgoers will perhaps miss more than they will 
care to confess the good old melodramatic points of Cibber ; but 
they will perceive a rare elevation of the style and of the theme 
produced by returning to the text of Shakspere under the 
illumination of one of the most wonderful pieces of acting of our, 
and probably of all, time. 


A NOTE ON “MAKING UP.” 
By ArTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. 


|  faase it was announced that Sir Henry Irving intended to 
appear as Napoleon the Great, a feeling of curiosity was 
universally aroused. The public were accustomed to see our 
greatest actor in a variety of characters. The lessee of the Lyceum 
was an excellent Becket, a capital Louis XI., an ideal Charles I., 

ut all these impersonations permitted latitude as to height. 
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Archbishop Thomas was several inches over six feet; but this 
was a detail known only to antiquaries, and the proportions of the 
king-hyprocite and the martyr-monarch were more or less guess- 
work. All three of them were believed to be of the average 
stature. But the Corsican hero stood on different ground. He, 
“the little corporal,” was known to be five-foot-two. How 
would the lofty stature of Irving adapt itself to the almost dwarf 
proportions of Bonaparte? A few nights ago the question was 
answered. With the assistance of the costumier and the perruquier 
Sir Henry contrived to deprive himself of his commanding 
height and to shrink into the shape of the Conquered at Waterloo. 
It was a tour de force, but completely successful. ‘‘ How it was 
done” has been explained in many columns. By padding the 
legs and increasing the length of the body by broadening the 
shoulders and hips and wearing a well-contrived wig much was 
managed. But this was not thelast word. The actor’s genius 
supplied what was wanting. The outer man came from the shops, 
but the mind from Sir Henry himself. The combination was 
irresistible. ‘‘Good gracious! why it is Napoleon!” was the 
cry on that historical Saturday night at the Lyceum, when the 
lessee and Miss Ellen Terry showed “all London,” for the first 
time in English, Madame Sans-Géne and “‘ the Corsican.” 
Perhaps the most famous Napoleon of the past was Gomershal, 
the delight of the small wits of the forties. Heit was who donned, 
to the delight of the pit at Astley’s, the grey overcoat and black 
hat which are recognised all the world over as the sartorial 
characteristics of Wellington’s rival. Then, after a long pause, 
came the late Mr. Ben Webster, whose grandson, by the way, is 
in the present cast at the Lyceum. The ex-lessee of the Hay- 
market appeared in a play in which he had to masquerade as 
Napoleon. The impersonation only lasted a quarter of an hour, 
and the resemblance was obtained with the assistance of the 
customary costume and the traditional attitudes. Then, after 
another long pause, came Miss Charlotte Saunders, who appeared 
at the Strand in the days of the Swanborough management as 
the Abdicator of Fontainebleau in The Latest Edition of the Lady 
of Lyons. This clever actress of burlesque was supported 
by Mr. John Clark, who, at the moment of her change 
from Claud to Bonaparte, himself became the double of 


Louis Napoleon. “Oh! my prophetic soul!” commented 
the representative of the last of the French Emperors, “ my 
uncle!” Then again, after a pause, came Mr. Harry Jackson. 


and later still Mr. Carson. But it will not be unfair to all these 
clever players to say that they have never touched Irving mark. 
For the future, Napoleon on the stage will be associated with Sir 
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Henry—at any rate in England. And his success will bring the art 
of “ making up” into greater prominence than ever. Perhaps the 
most wonderful change artist (using the words not in the conven- 
tional sense) is Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The lessee of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, as Sir John Falstaff, is something wonderful. Naturally 
slim, he looks, when got up as the portly knight, the apotheosis 
of obesity. By the way, this character has more than once 
attracted amateurs to the professional boards, when those 
amateurs have had their weight to back them. This was certainly 
the case with Mark Lemon and “ Arthur Sketchley.”’ The first 
editor of Punch and the creator of “Mrs. Brown” were both 
genial and both extremely stout. They neither of them required 
making up, so at the request of friends they put their names 
in the playbills for Falstaff, and in each instance with indifferent 
success. In the provinces many went to see Mark Lemon 
out of curiosity. They had heard of him as editor of Punch. 
George Rose had less to fall back upon. As an entertainer 
he was well known. His Mrs. Brown in Paris and Mrs. 
Brown at the Play, after running for several seasons in the 
room in the Egyptian Hall once occupied by the ‘‘ Mont Blanc ”’ 
of Albert Smith, paraded for years the provinces. And, truth 
to tell, both Lemon and Rose were disappointing. The geniality 
of the editor of Punch and the genuine fun of ‘“ Arthur 
Sketchley ’”’ were not equal to the weight of Falstaff. After they 
had been seen the audience wanted more. ‘“ Yes,” said the pit, 
“*Mr. Lemon looks first-rate, and so does Mr. Rose; but what 
next?” And, unfortunately, the answer had to be “a distinctly 
feeble performance.” 

Talking of amateurs, the late Mr. Palgrave Simpson, in years 
gone by a dramatist of repute (he claimed to have learned his 
art as a pupil of Scribe), and for a long period the secretary of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, was a most enthusiastic maker-up. 
But he drew the line at his moustache and imperial. He would 
occasionally consent to soap them down, but he would never 
remove them. I remember seeing him once playing Macbeth 
in these hirsute accessories. He had a slight lisp and spoke 
English with a touch of the foreign accent, and consequently, 
when he appeared as the wicked King of Scotland, he seemed 
to be in training for the Presidentship of the French Republic. 
He bore a far stronger resemblance to Louis Napoleon 
than to the Thane of Glamis and Cawdor. Then I remember 
another remarkable case of making up amongst the amateurs. 
A non-professional who considered himself slighted accepted the 
part of the third officer in The Lady of Lyons on condition that 
he might wear what he pleased. His words were simple enough, 
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“ Promotion is rapid in the French Army. I was made a Lieu- 
tenant yesterday.” He came on to deliver this speech in a long 
white beard and scanty locks made up as a veteran of ninety ! 

To return to the professional boards. There were and are 
some actors who never lose their identity. One, for instance, was 
the late J. B. Buckstone. He might wear what he pleased, but 
his voice betrayed him. It is said that the celebrated low 
comedian was once examined by a Royal Commission on the 
subject of the censorship of stage plays, and was asked if any 
proposed performance of his had been prohibited by the Licenser. 
“Yes,” he answered, “‘ I was to have appeared made up as Lord 
John Russell. But the censor needn’t have interfered, for the 
pit would have known it was Buckstone.” Fechter, again, never 
lost his identity, nor did Charles Mathews. At the Garrick 
Club there are some scores of pictures of the last in his various 
impersonations. But although the costumes are different, the 
face is the same. ‘‘Charles the Younger” made up for the 
blas¢ Coldstream and “The Chorus” in one of Planché’s 
burlesques, but he hated covering his upper lip. He contended 
that there was more expression to be got out of the mouth than 
from all the other features gathered together. And this opinion 
used to prevail at the Bar until Sir Francis Jeune and other 
popular judges taught counsel that beards and moustaches need 
not be used exclusively by occupants of the Bench. Keeley, 
too, had a very distinct individuality. He once appeared 
in a farce written at a time when the recently passed 
Liquor Act permitted travellers to purchase beer and spirits 
under certain restrictions on a Sunday. The husband of the 
accomplished lady who still heads the list of our comédiennes had 
to play a barman to the barmaid of his wife, and at a given point 
had to appear in a pair of false whiskers. The other characters 
on the stage expressed astonishment and accepted the apparition 
asa burglar. ‘‘ Nonsense!” shouted a denizen of the gallery, 
‘it’s only Keeley!” No, Mr. Keeley and Mr. Buckstone were 
to remain themselves and no one else to the end of the chapter. 
Then there was Sothern, whose Lord Dundreary ran for any 
number of nights at the Haymarket. In this instance the actor 
never could become dissociated from his original make-up. 
The remarkable character which played all else off the stage in 
Our American Cousin was the rage of the season. Leech intro- 
duced him into Punch, and Mr. Burnand set him to work to 
reply to that remarkable volume called Essays and Reviews, 
which was so nearly a stumbling-block to the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But Edward Askew Sothern had a soul above 
the dandy in “ Piccadilly wheepers,” who tripped and lisped and 
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declared most matters “ things that no fellow could understand.” 
Sothern was the pet of society—he hunted and shot and 
was altogether an agreeable and good-looking personality. 
So not unnaturally he wished to appear at the Haymarket 
au naturel, without the disguise of wig and other make 
up. He played in the Hero of Romance and David 
Garrick; but, although fairly successful, it was not quite 
the thing. Every now and again he returned to Lord Dun- 
dreary, and the business went up by leaps and bounds. The ’ 
public were pleased to meet Mr. Sothern, so to speak, in private 
life as himself in Home, or half himself as Brother Sam ; but they 
considered Lord Dundreary business, and flocked into the 
theatre when the character appeared in the Haymarket bills. 
As Buckstone was never other than Buckstone, so was Dundreary 
never other than Dundreary. The first might call himself Lord 
John Russell and the other desire to be Sothern, but old playgoers 
knew better, and would have naught else. Both have passed 
away after being associated in partnership in that little theatre 
in the Haymarket, which only recently was leased by that past- 
master in making up, Mr. Beerbohm Tree. And this reminds 
me that Mr. Tree was one of the English actors who appeared in 
L’Aventuriére (the forerunner of Home) in the original French. 
His colleagues were the late Mr. William Herbert (‘‘ Polly’ Eden) 
and Miss Genevitve Ward. The performance came off some 
twenty years ago at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, near the 
Tottenham-court-road. 

“Making up” does much for the actor, but it cannot do all. 
It helps him to suggest the character, but it can go no further. 
Unless the soul is in the body, the effort is valueless. To para- 
phrase Burns, make up “ may be the guinea stamp, but a man’s 
a man for all that, and all that.” 


TWO CLASSICAL REVIVALS. 
By W. Davenport ADAMS. 


Sie announcements, of much interest to lovers of the stage, 
have recently been made. One is to the effect that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett will give, at the Lyric Theatre, some representa- 
tions of Sheridan Knowles’s Virginius; the other embodies, 
on the part of Mr. George Alexander, a promise to reproduce, at 
the St. James’s Theatre, The Way of the World. 
These undertakings, made in the midst of a season practically 
“‘ up-to-date” in its main features, naturally arrest attention. 
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They arouse one’s memories, and they make one think. Of The 
Way of the World, indeed, most of us have no memories, so far 
as stage performances of the comedy are concerned. Many 
of us have read it,in the days when we studied the dramatic 
literature of the past; but only the greybeards among us can 
recollect the latest representations of The Way of the World in 
London—+representations which date back, apparently, to the 
winter of 1842. Theatrical records tell us that while the younger 
Charles Mathews and Mme. Vestris were acting at the Hay- 
market under the banner of Benjamin Webster, Planché adapted 
for them this play of Congreve’s, turning one of the female 
characters into a man, and otherwise mitigating the more free- 
and-easy elements of the piece. He tells us that “the comedy, 
strongly cast, went off brilliantly.’ It certainly pleased its first 
Haymarket audience, and was announced for repetition on some 
following nights. Mme. Vestris, of course, was Millamant 
to the Mirabell of H. Hall (which seems to have been only a 
tolerable impersonation), the Witwould of Mathews, the Sir 
Wilful of Farren, the Fainall of Vining, the Petulant of Buck- 
stone, the Lady Wishfort of Mrs. Glover, the Mincing of Mrs. 
Frank Matthews. 

History says that The Way of the World was not very heartily 
received at its premiére in 1700 ; and that Congreve therefore vowed 
never to write for the theatre again. As a matter of fact, this 
was his last play. It was, no doubt, his least popular work, and 
yet its career during the last century was not undistinguished. 
Genest takes note of some dozen interesting revivals of it. Ver- 
bruggen, the first Mirabell, was followed in the réle by Wilks, by 
Ryan, by Milward, by Giffard, by Palmer, by Smith, by Jefferson, 
by Lewis, by Wroughton, by Holman, and last, but assuredly not 
least, by Kemble. The roll of Witwoulds includes Bowen, Cibber, 
Garrick, Woodward, King, Lee Lewes, Lewis, and Banister, jun. 
The original Fainall—Betterton—was followed by Quin, Mills, 
Farren, and Beusley ; and the original Petulant—Bowman—had 
for successors Macklin, Yates, Shuter, Baddeley, Woodward, and 
Suett. Mrs. Bracegirdle was the first Millamant, and in her 
train there came successively Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Younger, 
Katherine Clive, Mrs. Giffard, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Abington, 
Mrs. Barry, and Miss Farren—a decidedly remarkable array. 

Who will be the Millamant of Mr. Alexander’s revival? The 
character needs a very skilful handling. In Hazlitt’s view, 
Millamant is “the perfect model of the accomplished fine lady, 
the ideal heroine of the comedy of high life.” ‘*‘ What,” he says, 
‘‘can be more enchanting than her morning thoughts, her ‘ Doux 
sommeils’?”’ He admits that she is ‘‘ nothing but a fine lady; ” 
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nevertheless, he would rather, he declares, have seen Mrs. 
Abington’s Millamant than any Rosalind that ever appeared 
upon the stage. The recent reprint of Mr. George Meredith’s 
Essay on Comedy has reminded readers of his appreciation of 
Millamant—“ a perfect portrait of a coquette’’—‘‘ an admirable, 
almost a lovable, heroine.” ‘An air of bewitching whimsicality,” 
says Mr. Meredith, ‘‘ hovers over the graces of this comic heroine, 
like the lively conversational play of a beautiful mouth.” ‘‘ She 
is a flashing portrait ’—and so forth. 

““The English stage of to-day,” I ventured to say lately in a 
weekly review, ‘is not too rich in young actresses trained in the 
traditions of old comedy.” Butitis possible that Mr. Alexander’s 
choice of Millamant may fall upon an artist who, though not in 
her first youth, has still sufficient juvenility, as well as a sufficient 
measure of art and charm, to make a Millamant wholly satisfying 
and delightful. Mr. Alexander himself has probably done less 
than justice, so far, to his capacity, by devoting himself so largely 
to characters of early-middle age. Since Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
deserted England (practically) for America and the Colonies, we 
have had no young actor so obviously well fitted as Mr. Alexander 
is for the impersonation of the heroes of last-century comedy. 
Those who remember his work in such romantic ‘‘ costume” 
parts as De Mauprat, Maurice de Saxe, Nemours, Moray, 
D’Aubray in Comedy and Tragedy, Sir Harry Lovell in The Gay 
Lothario, Moliére in Mr. W. Frith’s play, and Kit Marlowe in 
Mr. Courtney’s, will not question his ability to shine in such a 
role as that of Mirabell, strongly artificial though it be. 

In any case, the revival of The Way of the World will stimulate 
the fast-fading interest.in comedy of that sort. During the last 
few years such pieces have been somewhat at a discount on the 
London boards. When did we last see in the metropolis a 
specimen of this genre? It was in July last, at the Royalty, 
where, and when, Mr. Bourchier resuscitated The Liar. In 
the previous month Mr. Forbes Robertson had revived The School 
for Scandal at the Lyceum. In 1895, we had High Life Below 
Stairs at Terry’s, and The Rivals at the Court; in 1894, The 
Country Girl at Daly’s; in 1892, The Jealous Wife at the 
Strand and The Road to Ruin at the Opéra Comique; in 1896, 
The School for Scandal and Wild Oats at the Criterion. There 
was a good deal to attract in all these productions ; but, in the 
ageregate, to what did they amount? Are the aforesaid traditions 
of old comedy to be maintained on a basis comparatively so 
slight? If we do not take care, there will soon be nobody to 
transmit these traditions, and in the end, I suppose, old comedy 
will come to be represented in ‘‘century-end” or “ century- 
beginning ”’ fashion. 
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Will Mr. Wilson Barrett’s revival of Virginius achieve any- 
thing for the vogue of the “‘ poetic” drama? Not necessarily, 
I fear. The story of Virginius and of the daughter whom he 
preferred to see dead rather than dishonoured has always had a 
special fascination alike for the playwright and for the playgoer. 
It has tempted dramatists and theatre-goers in England 
for rather more than three centuries. A drama on the tale of 
Appius and Virginia was printed as long ago as 1575. In 1654 
came Webster’s glowing work on the same subject, afterwards 
transformed by Betterton into The Roman Virgin. Betterton 
played Virginius not only in the latter, but in Dennis’s tragedy, 
Appius and Virginia, which belongs to 1709. Next appeared the 
Virginia of Henry Crisp (1754) and the Appius of John Moncrieff 
(1755), in which Mrs. Bellany was Virginia. A Virginia by 
Frances Brooke (1756) was followed by a Virginia of T. Bidlake 
(1806) and an anonymous Virginius of 1820—the year which 
saw the birth of Knowles’s drama. All this tends to prove that 
it is the legend of Virginius and his daughter, rather than the 
treatment of it, which has made plays on the subject popular and 
prosperous. 

And of all the Virginius-and-Virginia dramas, Sheridan 
Knowles’s is, of course, the one that wears best. It is, indeed, 
the only one that has had any acceptance with the English and 
American public for three-quarters of a century. Since it was 
first played at Glasgow, with John Cooper in the title-part, 
Knowles’s Virginius has wiped out all its predecessors on the 
same theme. Virginius was enacted successively by Macready, 
by Edmund Kean, and by G. V. Brooke. With mine own 
eyes have I seen the Virginius of William Creswick and of 
Charles Dillon. I should have liked to see the Virginia of 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, witnessed at Sadler’s Wells just forty 
years ago. Miss Marriott played the same part at the same 
theatre in 1864. 

Twenty-five years ago there was a revival of the work at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London, with John Ryder as Virginius, 
Miss Henrietta Hodson as Virginia, Mr. George Rignold as 
Icilius, and so on. Who does not remember the revival at 
Drury Lane in 1881, when John McCullogh, in the title part, was 
supported by Ryder as Dentatus, Mr. J. H. Barnes as Appius, the 
late Sir Augustus Harris as Icilius, Mrs. Arthur Stirling as 
Servia, and Miss Cowell as Virginia? It would seem to be 
about five years since the play was last performed in the west- 
end of London, Mr. Edmund Tearle producing it at the Olympic, 
and assuming the title-character. Both he and his brother, 
Mr. Osmond Tearle, have done wonders with Virginius in the 
provinces. 
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On the whole, then, Mr. Barrett’s revival of the Knowles play 
will have no special significance; no suggestion of a return of the 
public taste for the “‘ poetic.” The Love Chase when last done 
in London was voted verbose and dull. The Hunchback lives 
mainly on the scenes between Helen and Modus. The 
Knowlesian drama is too slow and artificial for this generation ; 
we have no patience with its elaborate affectations. We want 
either more subtlely or more action; the “‘ poetry” is sadly to 
seek. Nothing would be gained by “cutting freely.” The 
movement would still be slow, the language turgid. Virginiws 
is kept alive by the essential pathos of its story, and also by the 
theatrical effectiveness of its principal figures. Virginius, Appius, 
Icilius, Virginia—these are roles in which a player can hardly 
fail if endowed with the necessary personal adaptability in the 
way of physique and temperament. Mr. Barrett will find it 
easy to cast Virginiws—much easier than Mr. Alexander will 
find that process in the case of The Way of the World. 


ACTING : ‘THE BASIS OF THE ARTS. 
By Epwarp Morton. 


TH most ingenious young gentleman, Mr. Max Beerbohm, 

has lately been inducting us into the mystery of the 
suction of eggs. In other words, he has made the discovery that 
‘“‘the Actor’s medium is himself.” Mr. Beerbobm always seems 
to me to write as if the world only came into existence about 
twenty-five years ago, and he expatiates, in his superior innocence, 
upon the old and battered idea that “‘ the Actor’s medium is 
himself,” as if he really believed he was contributing something 
to the wisdom of the ages. Yet the idea is as old as Adam— 
not of Eden, but of As You Like It: it is impossible to 
particularise in any other way, since both are familiarly known 
only by one common name. It should be acknowledged that 
Mr. Beerbohm has developed the idea, which was always a 
favourite with those who have derided the Actor, in an original 
manner. It is not difficult to be merely original. A billiard 
table covered with pink cloth instead of green would be an 
original idea; but, like Mr. Beerbohmn’s idea, it would not be 
more acceptable on that account. Mr. Beerbohm, who assumes 
that the actor is more sensitive than artists generally, settles 
the question with the portentous remark that “in criticising 
the actor you criticise also him.” My experience of artists 
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generally is that they are not less sensitive to criticism than 
the actor. I might point the remark with a quotation from 
Horace, or a quotation from the current newspapers. But we 
will argue the question upon Mr. Beerbohm’s hypothesis. 

Let it be granted, then, that ‘‘ the Actor’s medium is himself.’ 
Is not the same to be said of every artist, whether he expresses 
himself in pigment, in stone, in sound, or in ink? True, the 
painter, the sculptor, the musician, and the poet do not present 
themselves bodily before the world. But the actor’s work is no 
more, and no less, himself, than is theirs themselves. .The 
acrobat exercises his limbs, as the actor exercises his intellect, 
under the immediate eye of the public; but it is the acrobat’s 
performance, not the acrobat’s self, that we admire. Apart 
from his performance, what charm has the acrobat for his 
audience? Their admiration is not for the individual who 
retires from the stage with an elastic step and a beaming 
countenance. They have done with him by the time he becomes 
himself again. Their delight is in his performance, not in the 
man himself, who may be, for all they know or care, an ordinary 
human being, once away from his work, who cheers the domestic 
circle with his jests with the chairs and his ready wit with the 
drawing-room table, just as the poet recites his own verses for 
the delectation of bis admiring friends. 


If criticism of acting depended upon the person of the actor 


and not upon intellectual effort, how should we distinguish 
between good acting and bad? The actor’s self, as in the case 
of Kean, may be by no means so praiseworthy as his acting; 
but the audience at a play are not concerned with the character 
of an actor, but with the actor of a character. A young lady may 
be a model of beauty and an example of all the virtues, and yet 
not command attention as anactress. An audience is no respecter 
of persons. It is not only to the theatre that this remark 
applies. A politician, who appeals to his audience in as direct a 
manner as the actor, does not succeed by reason of personal 
attraction. It is not the poiitician’s self that makes his ideas 
popular. The politician’s self is made popular by his ideas. If 
the whole matter resolved itself into a simple question of the 
delivery of speeches anybody could be an orator, or an actor, by 
getting speeches written for him by an author. 

The actor’s medium is himself; that is true. But by what 
process of ratiocination does it follow that criticism of an artist’s 
work is simply criticism of the medium through which it is pro- 
duced? I might as well attribute my cook’s successes, not to the 
cook’s self, but to the pots and pans, which are the medium through 
which they are produced. In the case of the actor, we are per- 
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mitted to see the medium, but it cannot even be said that we see 
the whole mystery of artistic production in operation. The actor’s 
functions have begun long before he appears on the stage, and 
what we are permitted to see is the finished work. For study and 
rehearsal bear the same relation to the actor’s art as the painter’s 
preliminary sketches to his picture. If we do not distinguish, in 
the case of the actor’s self as a medium, and his own self’s self, 
then to say that an actor plays a villain’s part plausibly is to 
write him down as a villain. The worst kind of actor is he who 
is like nobody so much as he is like himself. The actor with 
the gift of imagination can indue his different creations with life 
and character, as the artist can who works in any other medium. 
He changes like Proteus, whose self was his medium in the 
sense in which the actor’s self is not. Proteus could 
literally turn himself into anything he pleased; but the actor 
works only through the medium of imagination. In other words, 
the actor is not what he pretends to be, and the best actor in the 
world could not realise the part of a wild beast or a whirlwind in 
the style of Proteus. 

All art is a question of make-believe. Authors and artists are 
actors who simply give expression to certain characters and 
emotions with the pen or the brush, as the actor does by the actual 
simulation of the feelings which author and painter present through 
the medium of their own art. Author, painter, and actor, they 
are only pretending. It is all imitation of one sort or another, 
and always the result of the exercise of the same faculties of 
imagination and observation. The actor imagines a character in 
a play as surely as that character is imagined by the dramatist, 
and if the actor has not drawn his inspiration directly from his 
own ideas and his own observation of life, then he is incapable of 
presenting the character he undertakes. The actor sees a character 
through his own intelligence, or, as it has sometimes happened, 
he does not see it at all; for although the dramatist may talk of 
his ideas, how on earth shall those ideas be expressed in the terms 
of his own art by an actor who is incapable of feeling and thinking 
for himself? An English composer might as well undertake to 
set to music a song printed in the Chinese language, of which he 
has no knowledge. On the other hand, the composer who inter- 
prets sympathetically the words of a poet is only performing the 
actor’s part. Upon his own power of sensibility and his skill in 
execution, the effect of the work of the musician, the artist, the 
author, and the actor alike depends. If you criticise the work of 
any one of them, you criticise also him merely in his capacity 
as an artist. Robert Louis Stevenson hit upon half the truth 
only when he said that the actor gives to the work of the 
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dramatist the commentary of the body. To “‘ the commentary of 
the body,” the actor adds the original conception of his own mind. 

The actor sees his scene in his mind’s eye, even as the painter 
and the poet imagine themselves in the scenes they depict in 
their work ; and if the actor’s faculty of imitation is limited, so is 
that, I submit, of any other artist. The actor is himself in his 
work only to the extent that they are themselves, and the 
individuality which is expressed through the medium of his own 
person by an actor is as marked as the style of those who imitate 
nature in other ways. We hear a great deal of the mannerisms. 
of actors; but have not authors and artists and musicians also. 
mannerisms by which they may easily be recognised? The 
mannerism is the man. Ifa dozen actors were put to play one 
part, they would play it every man according to his own con- 
ception. Ifa dozen painters were set to depict one scene, would 
not every one differ from the other? The same character, the 
same situation, would be presented in a different fashion by 
different authors. No intelligent man could mistake the work of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling (say) for that of Mr. Rider Haggard, or the 
work of Mr. J. M. Barrie for that of Mr. Crockett. Le style est 
Vhomme méme ; and the difference is the difference in the style 
of acting. In walking through the rooms of the Royal Academy 
you may see the same subject repeated on the walls by a number 
of painters. It needs no connoisseur to discover the name of the 
painter from his work. The same character, the same situation, 
would be presented by different actors also in a different. 
fashion. Imagine Toole in Irving’s parts, and Irving in Toole’s. 
The Nelson of Forbes Robertson and the Nelson of Abington are. 
distinct—or I should say different—conceptions of the same 
character, defined according to the abilities of the actors, 
allowance being made for the limitations imposed upon them by 
the dramatists. If Beerbohm Tree played Arthur Roberts’s parts, 
I am sure he would discover all kinds of unsuspected subtleties 
in them; he would give us Gentleman Joe, “‘sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought”; and Arthur Roberts could hardly 
fail to improve the spirits even of the melancholy Prince of 
Denmark himself. Art, in its several forms, is but the expression 
of the artist’s own temperament, though the Nature from which 
all artists copy is always the same. The receptive capacity and 
the capacity of reproducing impressions are the common gifts of all 
artists. They are all actors according to the bent in which their 
faculty is specially directed. It is said that actors do not 
originate anything. But every actor originates for himself; and a 
fine actor may be able to get more out of a part than ever an 
indifferent dramatist put into it. If actors were the mere 
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machines they are sometimes said to be—machines at most witha 
will power—if acting implied no sort of creative force, we might 
all be actors. The present writer, who had lately the temerity 
to take a humble part in a theatrical performance, given for the 
purpose of complying with the vexatious terms of the law of 
copyright, will stake his character as a critic that he is no more 
fitted to play a part than to write a sonata or to paint a picture. 
In criticising his own performance as an actor, however, he 
certainly does not feel that he is making any reflection upon his 
own self’s self, but simply on his acting. An actor should be 
dissociated from his work to just the same extent as an author ; 
and to say of Mr. Max Beerbohm that he has written a foolish 
article is not to treat him with the disdain which the rational man 
may feel for his immature opinions. 


GAMBLING IN THEATRES. 
By Matcoum WATSON. 


NE of these days it may perhaps occur to some enterprising 
gentleman to write a full and veracious history of the rise 

and fall of that strange and anomalous institution, the Theatrical 
Syndicate. That the time is ripe for such an undertaking cannot, 
it is true, be said, seeing that although we have witnessed the rise 
of the many-headed monster, its final and decisive fall is still to 
come. The thing itself is of a comparatively recent growth. 
Ten, or at any rate fifteen, years ago it was unknown in its present 
form. Backers, of course, have always existed ; but in the matter 
of modesty and a retiring disposition they were, and are, as babes 
compared to the modern syndicate. Their humble but eminently 
useful province was to provide a certain sum of money, leaving 
the favoured manager free to deal with it in the manner deemed 
by him best calculated to swell the purses of both. The majority 
of existing actor-managers have started operations in this way 
with gratifying results to both parties concerned, until the moment 
arrived when it was found possible by the manager to throw off 
the yoke of the capitalist without detriment to his business. Mr. 
Penley, it is no secret, brought a fortune of something like 
£100,000 both to himself and tothe lucky speculator who advanced, 
or rather guaranteed (for the entire amount was never called up) 
£1,000 for the production of Gharley’s Aunt and, although in 
a much smaller degree, The New Boy accomplished the same 
thing for Mr. Weedon Grossmith and his financial partner. In 
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the excitement of the moment it was forgotten that such occur- 
rences are the exception rather than the rule. Tempted by the 
alluring prospect of making money without any corresponding 
effort on their part, individuals, possessing neither the training 
nor the knowledge required for the business, rushed in, firm in the 
belief that as a money-maker a west-end London theatre was 
only inferior to a prosperous South African gold mine. 

Set a beggar on horseback, and everybody knows what his ulti- 
mate destination will be. In like manner, place an ignoramus 
at the head of a theatre, and there need be little or no hesitation 
in predicting the result. Once installed in that position, the 
monied speculator promptly proceeded to regard himself as an 
expert in all theatrical matters, and as quite equal to the various 
duties of managerial direction. Thus in process of time came 
to be evolved the deadly thing called a Theatrical Syndicate, 
composed of a number of gentlemen who, in the first instance, for 
some reason best known to themselves, had by the outlay of a 
few hundred pounds acquired the rights in a play, which, it may 
confidently be assumed, had previously enjoyed the doubtful 
honour of being submitted to and unhesitatingly declined by every 
responsible manager in London. This obtained, their next 
step was to secure a theatre, no matter at what cost, in order 
that they might introduce their prize to the notice of the public. 
With ignorance and inexperience to lead the way, it is hardly 
surprising that disaster should follow closely in the track, and 
that in only too many cases complete failure should be the result. 
Had the mischief ended here one might have been disposed to 
regard the matter in that chastened spirit of Christian resigna- 
tion which the undoing of a rash intruder is apt to provoke. 
But, unfortunately, the evil proved to be of a more far-reaching 
nature. Competition is, no doubt, an excellent thing. The 
reckless expenditure of money, however, can certainly not be 
considered a healthy or a fair kind of competition. It is in this 
respect that the legitimate dealer in theatrical wares has suffered 
materially. As it happens, he is debarred from offering his goods 
in the street or other public places; if he is to dispose of them 
successfully, he must find a suitable and not too highly priced 
shop. Bat in pursuing his inquiries at the present moment he 
will almost certainly be met with the disconcerting fact that 
rents have advanced to such a point as to make profitable trading 
practically impossible in the circumstances, or at best an affair 
involving the greatest risks. Let me offer a typical example, 
which, I am desirous it should be understood, is in no way 
exaggerated. A Syndicate secures the lease of a west-end 
theatre at £60 a week. Failing to do any good there, they accept 
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the offer of an established manager to relieve them of it, he paying 
& premium representing an addition to the original amount of £15 
a week. The rent now stands at £75. Shortly afterwards the 
manager re-lets the place at £100 to the same Syndicate, 
who have discovered another Syndicate prepared to pay £120. 
Ultimately this last comes to grief, and, in the hope of recouping 
itself for a part, at least, of its losses, demands £180 a week from 
a third Syndicate, whose members are under the immediate 
obligation of producing a play acquired by them under conditions 
that admit of no delay. In this manner the rental value of the 
theatre has increased within a very brief period of time by two 
hundred per cent! These are no imaginary figures, but are 
absolutely founded on fact. 

It must be obvious, in view of such circumstances, that when 
the legitimate aspirant to management comes along he will find 
himself confronted with an exceedingly difficult problem. He 
cannot afford to enter as a competitor on such ruinous terms, and 
yet he has a far better title to consideration than his speculative 
rival. It may not be expressly mentioned in the bond, but, as a 
matter of fact, the majority of syndicates are formed for the 
purpose of indulging “in a little gamble.” They are thus 
prepared to give long odds to fortune, confident that, if by some 
happy fluke the thing does come off, they will reap a substantial 
benefit. If, on the other hand, as is too often the case, misfortune 
ensues, they have at least ‘‘had their flutter,” and off they go 
buoyed up by the hope that better luck will attend them next 
time. From the artistic standpoint the system is indefensible 
and subversive of all good ; but art isin reality the last thing with 
which these gentlemen: are inclined to concern themselves. 
Actors also suffer appreciably. A Syndicate is a creature so 
nebulous in its constitution, and so elusive in its move- 
ments, that to obtain a firm hold upon it is next to 
impossible. A breath of disaster will suffice to disperse 
its intangible particles, and when particularly it tacks the 
word ‘“‘limited’’ to its tail you will move heaven and earth in 
@ vain endeavour to obtain redress or even justice from it. For 
those who can draw any comfort from the idea, there remains, of 
course, the consolatory thought that things must right themselves 
in course of time. But the process is lamentably slow, and 
I, for one, cannot blind myself to the fact that during its evolu- 
tion much harm is being effected. A theatre, experience tends 
to show, can only be conducted on a sound and sure basis 
when the reins of government rest in the hands of one individual, 
and that a duly qualified and properly trained person. One has 
only to glance at the existing London managements to be assured 
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of the fact. Gradually, doubtless, the weeds at present over- 
running parts of the theatrical garden will be rooted out, and we 
shall see a reversion to the earlier and only true system; but, 
meantime, few will deny that their pestiferous presence in it is a 
subject for unqualified regret and one provocative not infrequently 
of lasting scandal. 


A TIME-LIMIT FOR PLAYS. 
By Henry ELuiort. 


| SHOULD like to see it made penal for a theatrical management 

to start a play (constituting a full night’s entertainment) before 
eight o’clock, or to finish it after eleven. I have been excited to 
the expression of this desire by certain recent experiences of 
“‘ first-nights.” At one of these the piece began at a quarter to 
eight and had not concluded till a quarter to twelve. At two 
others the curtain rose at a quarter-past eight and did not fall 
until just before midnight. These latter certainly were aggravated 
by the fact that the first of the two acts into which each play was 
divided occupied nearly two hours in performance. Now, I 
venture to call for a reform in things of this sort, in the interests 
alike of playgoers, play-producers, and play-makers. 

Managements cannot be made too soon to realise that the 
public does not want to come to the theatre till quite eight 
o’clock. Obviously the late diner does not desire to arrive till 
even later ; for him nine o’clock is much the more convenient 
hour. Nine o’clock is the very earliest time at which (without 
derangement of his habits) he can, even by hurrying, reach the 
play-house ; and those entrepreneurs who start at nine o’clock 
the evening’s piéce de résistance are, I am convinced, admirably 
wise. It is so easy to precede it by a little one-act play which 
shall occupy the attention of the pit and gallery till nine o’clock 
is sounded. Assuredly no entertainment should begin until eight 
o’clock at the earliest, for even the bourgeois and the plebeian 
classes among playgoers have to get home from their work and 
take their evening meal before they set out for the theatre, and, 
as few working people cease their labours till five or even six 
o’clock, there is clearly little leisure in which to get ready for the 
theatre by eight p.m. 

Once in his place, wherever that may be, the playgoeremphatically 
does not wish to be glued to it, without an interval, for the best 
part of two hours. Itis a mystery to me how experienced “‘ show- 
men” can open a night’s diversion in that wholesale fashion. 
The bad habit was begun (I am inclined to think) at the Savoy, 
where Gilbert and Sullivan and Carte were wont to give us a long 
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first act and a shorter second. This example has been followed 
by their imitators, and overdone in the process. The first act 
of your modern musical comedy, nowadays, is always porten- 
tously prolonged. 

Still, even that can be forgiven if the curtain falls finally at a 
reasonable hour. In this regard, the managements should think 
more than they do of the great bulk of their patrons—the occupants 
of gallery, upper circle, and pit. These are the people who have to 
get home by tram and ’bus or train. To the “ first-class earls 
who keep their carriage’ the point in question is a matter of in- 
difference ; but, then, “‘ first-class earls,” though lavish patrons of 
the theatre, are not so very numerous, and certainly cannot maintain 
the stage on their own unaided shoulders. The respectable 
middle-class enthusiast has his uses, and should be sympatheti- 
cally considered. Besides, the difficulty is not only one of 
locomotion homeward ; there is the ingredient of boredom. A 
piece must be exceptionally good or attractive if it is to keep the 
public interest alive and undiminished for more than three con- 
secutive hours. 

A varied “bill,” whether of two or three pieces, may maintain 
the said interest unwearied and unimpaired ; but if a programme 
consists of one play only, and if that play takes more than three 
hours to represent, it is necessary that it should have extra- 
ordinary magnetic qualities. For my own part, I do not know 
any play, outside of the Great Masters, from Shakspere to Ibsen, 
which is worth the devotion to it of more than three hours of our 
time. A long play is physically and mentally tiring, however 
excellent it may be. Indeed, the more it impresses or diverts 
you, the greater tax it makes upon your mental and physical 
tissues. 

It will be seen that I write in the interests quite as much of 
the managements as of the public. Entrepreneurs, I fancy, can 
hardly be aware of the extent to which they run the risk of 
failure by promoting or permitting such long and tedious 
premiéres. How can an audience, however friendly, be other- 
wise than irritated when it finds the time stepping slowly but 
surely away, and the chance of catching the last tram, bus, or 
train becoming more and more remote? People want to get 
home at a decent hour for supper and bed, and yet they do not 
want to miss any necessary question of the play; how can they 
help being annoyed when they discover that some of the “ plums” 
of the performance have not been arrived at till eleven o’clock 
has come and gone? They get impatient; their impatience is 
felt and recognised by the actors; and the fate of the piece 
trembles in the balance. Is it not extremely foolish to handicap 
@ production in this manner? Itis no part of my duty to take 
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up the cudgels for the newspaper men who attend the first nights 
as a matter of business, and should be (and no doubt are) content 
to take the rough with the smooth. But managements ought to 
be aware that the longer a play is, the shorter (in most cases) will 
be the “ notices ” next day, for it is only the very biggest news- 
sheets which can find room for lengthy criticisms after midnight 
has sounded. And the “great B.P.” is apt to be affected (quite 
absurdly, of course) by the length or shortness of a criticism. 
What a newspaper dismisses curtly seems to the average man to 
be necessarily not of much account. 

It will be seen from this that it is to the interest not only of 
the playgoer and the manager, but of the author also, that a play 
shall not exceed, in length of performance, a certain time-limit. 
It is very much to the advantage of a playwright that his work 
shall be treated by the critics not only with some fulness, but 
also with the care which is possible only when time allows. 
Many a worthy piece has been “polished off” briefly and 
hurriedly in'the morning Press, simply because the representation 
had concluded at too late an hour. If I were a dramatic author, 
I should insist upon a first representation being over by 11.15 at 
the latest, and if by 11 p.m., why all the better. The thing can 
easily be done ; all that is necessary is that the play shall be 
adequately rehearsed, and shall not be submitted to the public 
and the Press until, by ‘‘cutting’ or by closer playing, it is 
brought within the bounds I have suggested. Begin at 8, and 
stop at 11: that would be my advice, based on a playgoing 
experience of many years, to all concerned. Especially would I 
commend it to the attention of the dramatists, who are exhibiting 
& growing tendency to prolixity. Playwrights should not proceed 
on the assumption that “ time is no object ;” it is an object, and 
an object as much to the dramatist as to the playgoer. If the 
former has a story to tell, let him tell it simply and concisely ; 
if he proposes to rely mainly on dialogue, let him take care that 
it is not out fof proportion to the action. The attention of the 
auditor must be seized at the outset and held throughout ; if it 
begins to wander, we may be sure that there is something wrong. 





THE DEARTH OF DRAMATISTS. 
II. 
By a LooxerR-On. 
JYHEN, in an article upon this subject, in the April Theatre, 


I spoke of devoting a further paper to the consideration 
of “‘ ways and means,” I was far from intending to suggest, as 
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some of my friendly critics seem to have imagined, that, like 
General Trochu, I “had a plan” of my own that should 
initiate the reforms advocated. If I were so provided, I should 
readily produce my scheme; but, unfortunately, I can lay claim 
to no special insight, to no clearer recognition of what ought 
to be done than is possessed by many a writer on the subject. 
No; “I come but in as others do,” to throw out, if it may 
be, a suggestion or two, to add my voice to the clamour which 
is rising for some better means than exist at present of 
encouraging the “dramatic supply.” What seems to be desirable 
is that any schemes lately put before the public should be dis- 
cussed with the view of discovering whether there is in them 
any seed of success and permanence. All who are agreed that 
the number of interesting plays produced is far too small, and 
that too little encouragement is given to men of letters to turn 
their attention to the drama, will be ready to discuss sympa- 
thetically and with respect any honest endeavour to bring about: 
changes in this respect. The mass of the public will never be 
brought to care much ‘whether we have a modern dramatic 
literature or not (though it is quite certain that whenever a 
genuinely interesting and fine play is produced they will not 
pass it by); but there is a public, and a large public too, which 
does care, and which would make it well worth the while of any 
enterprising and intelligent manager who should make it his. 
business to consider their tastes. 

The efforts made in the past to stimulate the production of 
original plays have been extremely feeble, and have had poor 
results. The Independent Theatre is practically the only working 
organisation that has professed such an aim, and the number 
of original English pieces which it gave were in about the same 
proportion to its foreign productions as was Jack Falstaff’s 
halfpenny worth of bread to his ‘intolerable deal of sack.” 
The Dramatic Students’ Society contented itself with the 
revival of old plays, a very worthy object, certainly, and one 
which ought to have ensured it a longer life than it enjoyed. 
The British Society of Dramatic Art declared a part of its mission 
to be the affording to young and deserving authors a chance 
of getting their feet upon the ladder, but it went the wrong way 
to work, and came to an untimely end. More hopeful than any 
of these associations is the New Century Theatre which has 
just come into existence. Founded by Miss Robins, a remark- 
ably clever actress, whose career has so far been stunted and 
checked by her inordinate admiration for Ibsen and his works, 
with the co-operation of such men as Mr. Archer, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Mr. Frampton, A.R.A., its sole endeavour is to be 
the furtherance of the cause of Dramatic Art. It proposes, by 
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producing “ plays of intrinsic interest which find no place on 
the stage in the ordinary way of theatrical business,” to “‘ pave 
the way for the permanent institution, artistically administered, 
which is essential to the development of the drama and acting.” 
Furthermore, “they would have it clearly understood that they 
do not go in search of the esoteric, the eccentric, or the mystic ; 
that they are devoted to no special school or tendency; that 
their productions will not be exclusively ‘literary,’ in the narrow 
sense of the word, and still less ‘educational’ or instructive ; 
that they do not propose, in a word, to present the Undraniatic 
Drama in any of its disguises. They will welcome all acting 
plays, of a certain standard of intrinsic merit, which are likely 
to interest the intelligent public to whom they appeal.” They 
recognise cordially both the artistic spirit and the difficulties 
of many of the leading managers. Prevailing conditions, they 
see, make the production of new pieces a very costly business, 
and “leave no borderland between sensational success and 
disastrous failure” (which is exactly what I pointed out last 
month, and what, of course, everyone of ordinary intelligence 
can see) ; and they hope to raise the standard of merit in plays, 
while lowering the standard of receipts required to constitute 
an honourable success. 

Now, these are worthy aims. Unfortunately, when we look 
more closely into the matter we find—what? That the enter- 
prise was initiated by performances of Little Eyolf, a Norwegian 
play, and, in my own private opinion, a play, unlike many of 
Ibsen’s, of no intrinsic interest whatever; and of Mariana, a 
Spanish play. That its next production is to be John Gabriel 
Borkman, an even feebler and more disappointing piece of work, 
judged from a dramatic standpoint, than Little Eyolf. That of 
the two other pieces mentioned as in contemplation one is Peer 
Eyut,a poem containing fine passages, but hardly, so far as I 
recall it, a drama of sufficiently intrinsic merit to interest more 
than a small circle. Now, if this is the way in which the New 
Century Theatre is to be run, we cannot expect much from it. 
It will soon be regarded merely as another Independent theatre, 
and cease to attract attention. However, we will hope for the 
best. No doubt original plays will soon begin to be offered to 
Miss Robins and her colleagues, and in due time we may see 
some of them produced. Only the directors of the enterprise 
must be warned against the mistaken notion that a play, because 
it is a good play, can find no place on the ordinary stage. This 
is quite a delusion. Excellent pieces are seen every now and 
then under present conditions. What we want is more of them. 
Managers are just as ready to produce good plays as bad ones, if 
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they see that a sufficient number of people prefer the former. 
But they suffer from the wrong-headed idea that the ‘‘ theatrical 
public” is like a British parliamentary majority, all ready to vote 
the same way. Rather does it resemble the “ group system” 
which obtains in Continental politics. It is composed of many 
sections, and each section has its own particular preferences and 
dislikes. Occasionally they all unite, and become unanimous in 
favour of some specially attractive performance; but, as a rule, 
the members of each group pursue their own path, and pick and 
choose for themselves amongst the entertainments offered. What 
the group of those who are dissatisfied with present conditions 
have to do is to persuade one or two managers that its numbers 
are large enough to support a more enlightened policy than 
prevails, and to show that it would be sufficiently to their advan- 
tage to encourage, rather than to discourage, native dramatic 
talent. 

So much for the New Century Theatre, which, I am sure, has 
the best wishes of The Theatre. So much, too, for the action 
required on the part of the enlightened playgoing public. Now, 
let us consider what managers can do if they are inclined to 
assist. One of the weekly organs of the theatrical profession 
makes the following suggestions: First of all, managers should 
have a printed set of rules, to be observed by all who wish to 
submit plays for their consideration. Next, the pieces sent in 
must be read within a stated time. Those rejected altogether 
should be returned without delay. Those in which there are 
good ideas, but which are unsuitable for production in the shape 
their authors have given them, might be handed over to an 
experienced playwright, so that he and the authors could 
collaborate. Those that seem worth a trial could be first “ run 
through ” before a few experts, then subjected to the ordeal by 
matinée, and would finally, if they came through it with success, 
make their way into an evening bill. 

This is an admirable scheme, if only it can be put into opera- 
tion. The great thing is that plays submitted shall be read. It 
is bad enough for the unlucky author to get back his MS., like 
the poet in one of Hogarth’s cartoons, with the ultimatum of the 
manager, ‘‘ I have read your play and it will not do.” But it is 
much worse if it returns to him, as does poor Triplet’s tragedy 
in Masks and Faces, bearing evident signs of never even having 
been opened. Then, of course, those who read them must be 
prepared to take a small risk in producing pieces they approve of, 
even if their authors are unknown. At present, both timidity 
and lack of judgment incline all, or nearly all, managers to take 
anything they can get from aplaywright with a name rather than 
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produce even a good piece by one with reputation yet to make. 
Some people may cavil at the charge of “‘ lack of judgment,” but 
it is only necessary to think of the plays, afterwards successful, 
which various managers have refused, to see how little their 
Opinion is worth. One of the best-known and most popular of 
our actor-managers refused nearly every play that has made a 
hit during the last eight or ten years. In one case, he would 
Have nothing to do with a piece because he did not like the 
author’s handwriting; in another, he declined a comedy that 
drew all London because the author pilfered his cigarettes! 
Fortunately, this sort of foolishness is not commonly met with ; 
but it shows how little businesslike theatrical management 
sometimes is, and what sort of difficulties dramatists (even those 
who do not pilfer cigarettes) have to contend with. Thenew authors 
will, of course, be paid at a much smaller rate than the well- 
known ones, but they are not likely to grumble if they can make 
as much out ofa play as they do out of an averagely successful 
novel. 

One more thing managers might do, and that is pay some 
attention to ‘“curtain-raisers.” In writing for the stage, more 
perhaps than in any other kind of composition, it is necessary 
that an author should try his hand first on small works before he 
attempts large ones. But so little encouragement is given to the 
productions of one-act plays that nowadays the author finds it of 
little or no use to write them. ‘ Anything’s good enough for 
the pit and gallery” seems to be the prevailing idea, and the 
consequence is that to go at eight to a theatre, where the 
principal piece does not begin until nine, is to subject oneself to 
a torture only comparable to Sydney Smith’s “‘ being preached to 
death by wild curates.” For this state of things the dramatic 
critics are largely responsible. Apparently, they act upon the 
same principle as do the reporters at public banquets, when 
they omit all the speeches made on the earlier and merely formal 
toasts and confine themselves to giving ‘“‘the speech of the 
evening.” In the case of a good many of them this excites no 
surprise, but surely those who deserve the name of “critic” 
might take enough interest in the drama to devote, at any rate, 
a line or two to new front-pieces, Very seldom do we finda 
curtain-raiser mentioned at all, and then only if it happens to be 
by a known writer, or to have begun so late that the Press were 
compelled to see it against their will. This, unfortunately, is 
not the only grievance that can be laid on the doorsteps of the 
general body of critics of the drama. Quick to condemn or 
ridicule the new-comer (by the way, it must not be supposed that 
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I, mot qui parle, am a disappointed author; I have never had a 
play produced and never offered one for consideration, save a 
youthful effort or two in years past), slow to speak the unpleasant 
truth to popular idols who overstep the modesty of nature or 
follow unworthy ends, they cannot be counted on for any 
material aid in bringing about a new order of things. ‘‘ There 
never was a time,” said Mr. Stanley Jones recently in To-morrow 
(and Mr. Stanley Jones has spoken a good deal of truth, even if 
he has overstepped the mark at times)—‘ there never was a 
time when so many good intellects were engaged in writing 
about the theatre,” and he is no doubt right. What a 
humiliating thought, then, that they should exert so little 
influence, that they should either not take the trouble or be 
powerless to direct or modify the popular taste, and to assist the 
struggling writer for the stage by words of counsel, encourage- 
ment, or well-timed rebuke. 

What we suffer from is this everlasting cringing to ‘‘ the public ” 
on the part of everybody. Why, any author, any manager, any 
critic who has anything in him ought to make the public go his 
way, not be perpetually endeavouring to follow its uncertain and 
wandering steps. You meet some west-end theatre owner and say 
to him, ‘‘ My dear fellow, that piece of Mr. X’s which you gave 
last was quite good, but why on earth have you followed it up by 
this forcible-feeble, slipshod, pinchbeck attempt at romance ?” 
And he will tell you, with a deprecating air, that he quite agrees 
with your estimate of the two entertainments, but that as the public 
wanted romance he felt bound to give it to them. There 
are only two theatres in London that have any character 
of their own. One is the Lyceum; the other the Gaiety. All the 
rest are swayed about by this and that turn of fashion ; will be 
giving one month a capital drama or an amusing farce and the 
next a hotch-potch of inferior music-hall performances, strung 
together on a thread of imbecile dialogue and eked out by an 
incident or two borrowed from thirty-year old provincial panto- 
mimes; have no settled plan of campaign, no idea save that they 
must follow the craze of the moment. 

What a strong man does is to take his own line and lead 
opinions instead of scrambling along behind it with a feverish 
eagerpess to know which way it is going next. There are plenty 
of managers whose taste is in the direction of silliness, spectacle, 
and theatricality, undiluted with wit or observation. But there 
are several who know better, and if they would only have the 
courage of their convictions, there is little doubt that the public 
they so much fear? would soon fall into line, and they would have 
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the satisfaction, not only of making as much money as before, 
but of obeying their artistic conscience and of aiding the British 
theatre to cast off the shackles which have bound it so long. 


THE DRAMATIC SUPPLY: A RECOLLECTION OF 
SOTHERN. 


By T. Epaar PEMBERTON. 


Now that the complaints of the ‘ unacted”’ are once more in 

evidence, some early experiences of mine may prove amus- 
ing, if not instructive. I have often wondered why from the 
days of my early boyhood I was bent on writing plays, but 
reading one of William Black’s charming novels I came 
across the reason. Of one of his delightfully drawn 


characters he says:—‘‘ Like everyone else, he wanted some- 
thing that he had not got—and he ‘stupidly chose’ a difficult 
thing.” There was my case in a nutshell! In those far 


off years, Sothern, then at the zenith of his Dundreary and 
Garrick fame, was my father’s most intimate friend, a constant 
visitor at his house, and the hero of my heart. I resolved to 
submit my first comedietta to him, but hearing him one day 
petulantly declare that every man he met had “either written a 
play or wanted to sell one,” I held my hand and posted my 
piece to the Kendals (strangers to me at that time), who had 
just severed their connection with the old Haymarket company. 
To my intense delight they not only accepted it, but successfully 
produced it; and Sothern, with some show of vexation, asked me 
why I had not told him anything of my aspirations. I answered 
by handing him a farce, which he at once “ put up” at the Hay- 
market, and which, as it was kept in the bill during a lamentable 
succession of substantial failures, came to be ironically called 
“The Success of the Season.” Sothern then strongly advised 
me not to fritter away my time on one-act plays, but to set to 
work on a three-act comedy. This I did, and when it was 
finished I sent it to him. ‘“ Extraordinary, absolutely extra- 
ordinary,” he wired in reply. ‘‘ Come and talk it over with me.” 
That I hastened to do this goes without saying, and when 
Sothern affectionately placed his hand on my shoulder and said: 
—‘‘I have thoroughly enjoyed reading your play, dear boy. It 
is original, absolutely original; let us talk it over act by act.” I 
was the happiest young fellow in the world. ‘‘ Well,” he went 
on in the most encouraging manner, “tell me candidly are you 
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quite satisfied with the first act?” I urged that the first act 
was simply an introduction to what was to follow, but 
admitted that it might be improved. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, 
*‘ being happily at one on that point, we'll go on to the second 
act. As you suggest, the first act can be easily overhauled and 
put right—but the second act’s not good, now is it?” ‘Isn’t 
it?” I gasped, for I was very proud of that second act. ‘No, 
you know it isn’t,” said Sothern, “‘ and you know it better than I 
do, for you’re a dramatist and I’m only an actor. Very well. 
And now for the third act.” ‘‘Oh, the third act’s strong!” I 
cried. ‘‘Strong!’’ he answered, ‘it’s more than strong—it’s 
beastly !”’ And then, with that irresistible twinkle in his match- 
less grey-blue eyes that told me that I had been the victim of 
one of his countless “ sells,” he handed me back the manuscript. 
I was crestfallen enough at the time, but I glanced through the 
piece again the other day, realised what a poor thing it was, and 
how good it was of that busy actor to bore himself by reading it. 
And so we fell back on the farces; and in England and America 
Sothern produced several from my pen. 

It is in connection with one of them that I have an as yet 
untold tale to tell. It was called My Wife’s Father's Sister. 
Sothern himself gave it its title, rejoicing in what he called “‘ the 
wildness ”’ of it, and the piece was first performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton. Sothern, who, with his usual good nature, had 
undertaken all the responsibility of the rehearsals, was very 
anxious that I should be present on the Monday ofits production, 
but I was unable to join him until the Tuesday. When I entered 
his sitting-room at the Grand Hotel, his face fell. ‘‘ My dear 
fellow,”’ he said, ‘‘ what on earth brings you here?” ‘‘ Why, to 
see my piece, of course,” I replied. ‘‘ Then you did not get my 
telegram last night?” he asked. ‘‘ Certainly not, where did you 
send it?” ‘Why, to Birmingham, of course.’’ ‘‘ Ah! then 
that accounts for it. I was in London last night. What did 
you telegraph about?” ‘‘ Why, strongly advising you not to 
come ; but since you are here, we'll say no more about it—indeed, 
I’m sorry I mentioned it. How are things in Birmingham?” 
Of course by this time my curiosity with regard to this telegram 
was highly excited, but though I pressed him closely on the sub- 
ject, Sothern would not again speak about it, always, when 
I referred to it, changing the topic of conversation. Still less 
would he discuss the first-night performance of my little play, 
concerning which I was all eagerness to hear. At last, after 
about an hour of this fencing, he said, in the kindliest way, 
“‘ Well, my dear boy, I may as well tell you the truth, for bitter 
as it is, if you are to be a playwright, it may not be a useless 
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lesson. The reason I telegraphed to you not to come was 
because My Wife's Father’s Sister was simply the most 
outrageous failure that was ever hissed off a stage, and I wanted 
to spare you the pain of knowing it.” “ But,” I protested, 
“there are some very nice notices of it in the newspapers.” 
“¢ Just so,” said Sothern, ‘‘ I strained every nerve, and used every 
effort on your behalf; and my Press friends were very good to me. 
It was impossible to get anything else ready until to-morrow night, 
and to-night we play the poor little piece for the second and the last 
time. There! That was why I told you not tocome.’”’ Dis- 
tressed and mortified though I was, I could not but thank him 
for his consideration, and I then suggested that I had better go 
‘pack by the next train. ‘‘No,” he said, “don’t do that. As 
you are here, come and sit it through like a man, and at supper 
we'll try to find out how wecame to beso much mistaken, for, as you 
‘know, I felt certain that the piece would succeed.” Never shall 
I forget his kindness to me that afternoon. He seemed so 
genuinely sorry for my disappointment, so anxious to. make 
what I had fondly hoped would be a pleasant little holiday go 
gaily by, so distressed to notice that I could do no justice to the 
appetising dinner that he had provided for me, so sympathetic 
when the time for approaching the now much-dreaded theatre 
arrived. On my way there (Sothern drove and I walked) I 
chanced to meet a mutual friend. ‘‘ Hullo!” said he, ‘‘ how did 
the new farce go last night? Iwas sosorry not to be there.” With- 
out reservation I gave him Sothern’s report. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I 
believe it was all Sothern’s fault. He was in a pronounced 
practical-joking mood last night, and one of the actors this 
morning told me that he told them that you were in 
the house, that you are a most exacting and irritable 
man, and that you were intensely annoyed at the 
grossly vulgar way in which My Wife's Father's Sister was 
interpreted. One by one the actors and actresses as they came 
off the stage had from his lips their dose of what they supposed, 
and still suppose, to be your bitter criticism: ‘ Abominable!’ 
‘Atrocious!’ and ‘Actionable !’ were among the mildest of expres- 
sions that you were reported to have used, and the poor people 
became so nervous that they hardly knew what they were doing. 
At the end of the performance Sothern told them collectively 
that you had left the theatre a shattered and prematurely old 
man.” Now, of course, I saw why Sothern, always oddly full of 
remorse for the results of his irrepressible practical jokes, had 
sent me the telegram urging me not to come to Brighton and 
had treated me with so much solicitnde, and when I entered the 
theatre in which I expected to witness the complete failure of a 
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number of nerveless performers to galvanise a dead play into life, 
I was possibly as indignant with him as any one. (Bless his 
memory! no one could be so long.) It was pre-arranged that 
I was not to go round to his dressing room during the evening, 
but to meet him at the hotel after the performance. To my 
astonishment, the comedietta went capitally, and seeing that it 
was being well received by a crowded and amused audience, I 
ventured to watch its progress. The curtain fell to loud applause, 
and until I sat at téte-a-téte supper with Sothern, I was lost in 
amazement. But then once more came the “ blue-grey ” twinkle 
in his speaking eyes, and they told me the whole story. ‘‘ Oh 
Ned!” I said, “the piece went as well Jast night as it did 
to-night !”’ ‘‘ Better,” he replied calmly, ‘‘ only I couldn’t resist 
the ‘sell.’ Now light a cigar and let us be happy.” No one in 
Sothern’s society could help being happy, and I was abundantly 
so until the small hours of the morning, when he said, ‘“‘ By the 
way, I wonder how your supper party is getting on?” ‘‘ My 
supper party,’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ what on earth do you mean?” 
“Why,” he said, ‘“‘I really ought to have mentioned it before ; 
but I took the liberty of telling the performers in My Wife's 
Father’s Sister that you were so delighted with their improve- 
ment in the interpretation of the piece on its second night that 
you wished to welcome them at a little supper you had ordered 
at the Old Ship. I happened to be late in the theatre to-night, 
and know that, loud in your praise, and full of pleasant anticipa- 
tions, they all went off to meet you there. I have no doubt you 
took care to provide a good supper.” And I heard the next day 
that they went, and waited, and (no longer praising me) withdrew. 
I wonder why it was that, do what he would, no one could long 
be angry with dear dead-and-gone Sothern? It may have been 
because all those who really knew him well loved him well. 


JULIUS CHSAR ON THE STAGE. 
By ArtHur Escort. 


i argues some temerity on the part of Mr. Tree that he should 

have decided to revive Shakspere’s Julius Cesar. Curiously 
enough, this tragedy, notwithstanding its exceptional strength 
as an illustration of Roman history at a turning point, its fine 
delineation of several important characters, and its incidental 
adaptability to the purposes of theatrical effect, is comparatively 
unknown to the public here through the medium of the stage. 
Mr. Tree, however, may have found encouragement in the fact, 
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among others, that at the outset it attracted no little attention, 
critical as audiences in those days seem to have been. According 
to the latest researches and comparisons, it appeared at the end 
of the sixteenth century, though the older commentators, 
including Malone, assigned it to 1607. Four lines in John 
Weaver's Mirror of Martyrs (1601)— 

The many-headed multitude were drawne 

By Brutus’ speech that Cesar was ambitious ; 

When eloquent Mark Antonie had showne 

His virtues ; who but Brutus then was vicious ?— 
may be taken as conclusive upon the point, since they were 
prompted by Shakspere and not by Plutarch. Several plays 
upon the subject had already been written, such as Julius Cesar, 
1562; Cesar and Pompey, mentioned by Gosson in his School of 
Abuse, in 1579; and Epilogus Cesaris Interfecti, by Dr. Richard 
Eades, acted at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1583. Each of these, 
we may assume, was eclipsed by Shakspere’s Cesar; at any rate, 
they have passed into oblivion to all but literary antiquaries. 
Probably, as many suggest, it was aided by an indirect reference 
to the rebellion of the Earl of Essex. ‘I would note,’ writes 
Mr. Furnivall, ‘“‘ how closely Shakspere’s Julius Cesar would 
come home to the ears and hearts of a London audience of 1601, 
after the favourite’s outbreak against his Sovereign. ‘ Et tu, 
Brute ! ’—this exclamation, not in Plutarch, but to be found in 
Eades’s play—‘‘ would mean more to them than to us. Indeed, 
it is possible that the conspiracy against Elizabeth may have 
made Shakspere choose 1601 as the time for producing, if not 
writing, his great tragedy, with its fruitful lesson of conspirators’ 
ends.” However that may be, it could not have suffered by 
comparison with a slightly later Julius Cesar, written by the 
William Alexander who was to become Lord Stirling. In 1613, 
we find Lord Treasurer Stanhope paid John Hemminge “ for 
‘presenting before the Princes Highness, the Lady Elizabeth, and 
the Prince Pallatyne Elector fourteene several plays, of which 
Cesar’s tragedy was one.” 

Apparently forgotten for half a century, this tragedy, altered 
by Dryden and Davenant, was revived at Drury Lane in 1665, 
with Bell as the Dictator, Mohun as Cassius, Hart as Brutus, 
Kynaston as Mark Antony, and Mrs. Marshall as Calphurnia. The 
same cast was employed in it seventeen years afterwards at the 
Theatre Royal. Before long, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Betterton 
added Brutus to his list. One great excellence in this great actor, 
Colley Cibber tells us, “‘ was that he could vary his spirit to the 
different characters he acted. Those wild, impatient starts, that 
fierce and flashing fire, which he threw into Hotspur, never came 
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from the unruffled temper of his Brutus (for I have more than 
once seen a Brutus as warm as Hotspur). When the Betterton 
Brutus was provoked in his dispute with Cassius, his spirit flew 
only to his eye; his steady look alone supplied that terror when 
he disdained an intemperance in his voice should rise to. Then, 
with a settled dignity of contempt, like an unheeding rock, he 
repelled upon himself the foam of Cassius. Perhaps the very 
words of Shakspere will better let you into my meaning :— 


Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 


And a little after :— 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your looks, &c. 


Not but in some part of this scene, where he reproaches 
Cassius, his temper is not under this suppression, but opens into 
that warmth which becomes a man of virtue; yet this is that 
parting spark of anger which Brutus himself endeavours to 
excuse.” It is a little surprising, if we look to Betterton’s 
career as 2 whole, that the text should not have been tampered 
with to any material extent. Perhaps the best Cassius he 
found was Verbruggen. Crabbed old Anthony Aston has some- 
thing to say of the acting here. In the great scene between the 
the two, he says, ‘‘ you might behold the great contest, viz. : 
whether Nature or Art excelled; Verbruggen, wild and untaught, 
or Betterton in the trammels of instruction.” Barton Booth 
succeeded the latter as Brutus, as might have been expected of 
the representative of Cato in Addison’s lucky tragedy; and 
Quin, with his severe and statuesque style, acquired some pro- 
minence as Mark Antony. 

Mangled here and there, Julius Cesar, apart from a few 
unimportant performances, was on the shelf until 1812, when 
John Philip Kemble, anxious to distinguish himself as Brutus, 
revived it at Covent Garden. Charles Kemble was the Mark 
Antony, Egerton the Julius Cesar, Charles Young the Cassius. 
As usual, the manager altered the verse still further, and insisted 
upon pronouncing Rome as “Room.” Edmund Kean did not 
care for the play, though fond of Coriolanus. Macready dis- 
tinguished himself at the outset of his career by his Cassius— 
‘a part,” he says, “in the representation of which I have 
through my professional life taken peculiar pleasure as one 
among Shakspere’s most perfect specimens of idiosyncracy ”’—and 
in the fulness of fame by his Brutus. “It is one of those 
characters,” he wrote in 1836, ‘“ that requires peculiar care, which 
only repetition can give; but it can never be a part that can 
inspire @ person with an eager desire to go to a theatre to see 
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represented. I am pleased to hear that every paper noticed the 
senate scene.” Just before his retirement, 1851, the great 
tragedian, always ready to acknowledge his shortcomings, jotted 
in his diary—‘‘ Acted Brutus as I never—no, never, acted it 
before in regard to dignified familiarity of dialogue or enthusiastic 
inspiration of lofty purpose. The tenderness, the reluctance 
to deeds of violence, the instinctive abhorrence of tyranny, 
the open simplicity of heart and natural grandeur of soul, 
I never so perfectly, so conscientiously portrayed before. 
I think the audience felt it.” Mark Antony, by the way, 
had been one of his earliest essays. Meanwhile, at 
Sadler’s Wells, Phelps had carefully revived the piece, with 
which he closed his second season there. Charles Kean passed it 
over, greatly as it must have appealed to his sense of the 
picturesque. And now we may go at once, as far as important 
stage history is concerned, to the season of 1881, when Sir 
Augustus Harris, acting upon a suggestion made in The Theatre 
two years previously, brought over the Meiningen company to 
appear in Julius Cesar at Drury Lane. 

Of course, the fate of Cesar has not infrequently been utilised 
abroad for dramatic purposes, especially in France during what 
is called the classical period. Robert Garnier’s Marc Antoine 
was the earliest instance in point. Voltaire’s Mort de César, 
produced at the Théatre Frangais in 1743, should also be men- 
tioned. ‘Frankly enough,” writes Mr. Frederick Hawkins in 
his French Stage in the Eighteenth Century, “‘he avowed from 
the outset that in substance the piece was an adaptation’ of 
Julius Cesar, with a direct imitation of Mark Antony’s speech 
over the body of the Dictator. He once thought of translating 
the English tragedy, but soon laid it aside in despair. It was an 
‘ ouvrage monstrueux,’ as Shakspere, ‘ that grand génie,’ lived in 
‘a barbarous age.’”’ Here, not for the first or the last time, the 
appreciative critic was at war with the stickler for the conventions 
of the French drama. ‘I doubt,’ Mr. Hawkins continues, 
‘‘ whether the Mort de César was anything but an academical 
exercise. For the poet, instead of ‘disfiguring’ it with a love 
intrigue, dispensed with female personages altogether, and, less 
anxious to produce a piece of the orthodox dimensions than to 
comply strictly with the requirements of his subject, disregarded 
the Horatian precept so far as to limit himself to three acts. 
Indeed, the tragedy seems to have been intended for the colleges 
of Paris, in which it was repeatedly played. ‘The author of the 
tender Zaire,’ writes Algarotti, ‘ preaches nothing but sentiments 
of ambition, liberty, and revenge.’ How great is the contrast 
between Cesar and Brutus, here made father and son! Infinite 
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art is needed to describe, on the one hand Brutus, with a virtue 
strange, ferocious, and even bordering on ingratitude, but engaged 
in a righteous cause, and on the other hand Cesar, with his 
admirable qualities of head and heart, but endeavouring to 
destroy the liberties of his country. In both these characters we 
are strongly interested throughout. As for the three-act form, 
nobody thinks the Venus di Medici less perfect than the 
Gladiator because it is two feet shorter.’ And the piece was 
fairly successful, ‘‘in spite of its novel form, the absence of 
female interest, and the improbability arising from the repre- 
sentation of the conspiracy against Cesar under the conditions 
imposed by the unities of place and time.” 


Queen Sleep. 


RULE the land where fairies dwell, 
And shape the sweetest dreams ; 
I flit o’er hill and wood and dell 
And skim the deepest streams : 
I nurse the sick upon my breast, 
And ease their bitter pain ; 
T lull the troubled to their rest, 
_ And make them glad again. 


When twilight falls on the dew-bent flowers, 
And fireflies shine through the twinkling showers, 
I come on the moon’s pale beams. 


Buds, babies, lambs, and elfin lives 
I make my fondest care ;. 

Bright bumble bees within their hives, 
And butterflies so fair : 

But all that lives I love and kiss, 
And soothe with my caress ; 

And ev’ry one my touch would miss, 
If I came not to bless. 


When martins seek their nest neath the eaves, 
And rushes nod to the whispering leaves, 
I float on the scented air. 


ALFRED C. CALMOUR. 
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At the Play. , 


IN LONDON. 


S° far as novelties are concerned, the theatrical season may be 

considered to have reached its climax during the past 
Month, which included not only the production of new plays by 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and the first perform- 
ance at the Lyceum of the English version of Madame Sans-Géne, 
but also the opening of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s new theatre, Her 
Majesty’s ; the last event taking place, unfortunately, too late to 
allow of detailed record in this number. The appearance of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt at the Adelphi, and that of Madame 
Réjane at the Lyric, are, the unexpected always excepted, the 
only occurrences of really prime importance which may be looked 
for in the immediate future. 





MapDAME Sans-GENE. 


A Comedy, in a Prologue and Three Acts, by Victrorrzn Sanpov and Emite Moreav. Adapted 
by J. Comyns Carr. Produced at the Lyceum Theatre, April 10. 


Napoleon .. ee ee .. Hewry Irvine Caroline, Queen of Naples, 

Lefebvre .. “ -. Mr. Frank Cooper Miss GERTRUDE KinGsTon. 
Fouché - ee oe Mr. MackintTos# Elisa, Princess of Piombino Miss Jut1a ARTHUR 
Comte de Neipperg .. Mr. Ben WEBSTER Madame de Rovigo oe Miss Mary Rorke: 
Soverys Duc de Rovigo.. Mr. F. H. Mackin La Roussotte és -» _ Miss Maup Mitton 
Despréaux .. ee -» Mr. Norman Forbes Julie .. “ ee -. Miss Brenpa Gipson 
Saint-Marsan .. ..- Mr. H. Cooper CLirre Toinon = a ie Miss EpiTH Craia 
Roustan .. os oe we ..Mr. Tyars | Catherine (Madame Sans-Géne) 

Vabontrain.. oe oe .. Mr. 8. JoHNson | Miss Ettenx Terry 


The task undertaken by Mr. Comyns Carr to produce a satis- 
factory version of an essentially French play was by no means 
an easy one. He had two courses before him—one to recreate 
as far as possible the exact tone of the original, the other to 
suggest the bourgeois dame des halles by means of distinctively 
English slang. Rightly or wrongly, he elected to take the latter. 
It may reasonably be contended that he was right. If Madame 
Sans-Géne is a “‘ cockney,” as in her new dress she has been 
called, what else could be made of her? Much of the slang of 
the Revolution period would, so far as it is translectable at all, 
be absolutely unintelligible to nine-tenths of an audience on this 
side of the Channel. In English it must be English, as in 
German it would have to be German. Madame Sans-Géne is 
@ vulgarian, and the character had to be illustrated by the 
nearest equivalents to her turns of speech in the original play. 
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How far would a literal rendering into French of Sam Weller’s 
cockney utterances be understood by Frenchmen? Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising to hear the erstwhile laundress 
speaking of a “nice little tea-party,” bidding her people “ stir 
their stumps,” or hinting at ‘“‘collaring the swag.” Mr. Carr 
has done his work exceedingly well, though a little more com- 
pression here and there might have been advisable. His 
adaptation, at least, is acceptable as a superb vehicle for a 
brilliant display of acting on the part of Miss Ellen Terry 
and for the extraordinary tour de force performed by Sir Henry 
Irving in his marvellous impersonation of Napoleon. 

The story of MM. Sardou and Moreau’s comedy is so well 
known as to render anything like detailed reference to it un- 
necessary. In the prologue, which occurs on the 10th of August, 
1792, we find Catherine Hubscher in her laundry, while, outside, 
signs that the Revolutionists are at work may be detected in the 
hurried passage of the National Guard and the excited coming 
and going of the gussips. Presently Catherine is left alone, to- 
be joined a moment later by the Comte de Neipperg, who,. 
grievously wounded, seeks an asylum. Moved by his appeal for 
protection, the good-hearted washerwoman thrusts him into her 
own bed-chamber. Hardly is this effected when her lover, 
Sergeant Lefebvre, enters, speedily grows suspicious of the locked 
door, and finally forces his way into the adjoining room. But. 
his jealousy is quickly allayed, and the curtain falls on the 
reunion of the lovers. This is quite the best act in the play. It 
is rapid in movement, the interest never slackens, and the story 
is dramatic. When, however, the thread is once more taken up, 
nineteen years later, it would seem that the authors have lost 
their grasp of the plot, which has now become fragmentary and 
episodic, while the interest shifts atevery moment. Scenes there 
are, notwithstanding, at once amusing, thrilling, and effective. 
With the love affairs of the Comte de Neipperg and the much- 
talked-about but never-seen Empress, it is indeed difficult to feel 
any sympathy, while the final unravelment of the intrigue is 
effected by means hardly worthy of so ingenious an in- 
ventor of theatrical surprises as Victorien Sardou. On 
the other hand, the scenes in which Catherine, now 
Duchess of Dantzig, figures in connection with her 
dancing-master, her shoemaker, and her milliner, although 
conceived in a spirit of the broadest comedy, are amusing as well 
as deeply interesting as the revelation of a comparatively new 
aspect of Miss Ellen Terry’s many-sided genius. The actress, 
however, is seen at her best in the passage of pure comedy which 
takes place in the ensuing act between Catherine and Napoleon 
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In this, she and Sir Henry Irving secured the highest honours. 
A more delightful or finished piece of acting it would be im- 
possible to conceive. Sir Henry’s embodiment of le petit caporal 
is in truth a singularly convincing and carefully-studied per- 
formance. The manner in which he contrives to submerge his 
own personality beneath that of the character represented is in 
itself amazing. By some unexplained process he manages to 
convey the impression of the short, squat figure peculiar to 
Napoleon, and even to mould his own features into recognizable 
resemblance to those of the French Emperor. His opportunities 
are, of course, infinitely fewer than Miss Terry’s, but with what 
consummate skill and matchless art he utilizes the very least of 
them for the benefit of the piece! Excellent also is the Fouché 
of Mr. Mackintosh, who successfully indicates the combined 
commonness of the man’s nature and the striking astuteness of 
his penetrative mind. From among the members of an excep- 
tionally long cast we must single out for praise the Lefebvre of 
Mr. Frank Cooper, the Despréaux of Mr. Norman Forbes, and 
the Queen of Naples of Miss Gertrude Kingston. In the matter 
of brilliant costumes and exquisitely-fashioned dresses, of costly 
appointments and sumptuous accessories, the production takes 
rank with anything hitherto seen at the Lyceum. These and 
the superb acting of Miss Terry and Sir Henry Irving himself 
should alone ensure for the piece a long and prosperous career. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE BUTTERFLY; OR, THE FANTASTICS. 
A Comedy, in Five Acts, by AntaHur W. Pinero. 


Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, March 29. 
Sir George Lamorant, Bart. 


Princess Pannonia .. Miss Jon1a NeIuson 
Mr. GEorGE ALEXANDER Mrs. Marsh .. rts. Kemmis 
Edward Oriel . .. Mr. H. B, Invine Annis Marsh .. :! Mies Donorny HAMMOND 
Mr. 8t. Roche Mr. H. V. Esuonp Lady Ringstead ee Miss Rosz LEcLERca 
Lieut.-Col. noth Eave Mr. C. AUBREY SMITH Lady Chichele mS .. Miss Pattiz Bei 
Hon. Charles Denstroude . Mr. lvo Dawson Mrs. Sabiston . oa Mrs, Cecit RALEIGH 
Mr. Adrian Mylis_ .. Mr. GrorceE Bancrort Mrs. 8t. Roche - ‘ .- _ Miss GRANVILLE 
ercevalOrd .. Mr. A. Vang-TemMpPEst Blanche Or el.. re -. Miss M. Hackngy 
Maxime Demailly .. Mr. Artuur Royston Mrs. Ware... Pe : Miss Jutiz Orr 
Major-General Sit Robert Chichele, K .C.B. Fay Zuliani .. a ole Miss Fay Davis 
Mr. H. H, Vincent 


Whatever reservations it may be needful to make, it is certain 
that Mr. Pinero’s new comedy will take rank as one of the most 
notable achievements of the dramatic year. That it will appeal 
to the popular mind with the force exercised by some of his 
previous works we do not pretend to say. In his later develop- 
ment, Mr. Pinero has adopted an attitude somewhat similar to 
that chosen by Mr. George Meredith in anotheridepartment of 
literature. Both writers would appear deliberately to have gone 
out of their way to defy the canons of form, symmetry, and 
even of common intelligence. They have become laws unto 
themselves, without pausing to consider whether or not the 
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public is prepared to accept this n ew departure in literary legisla- 
tion. In taking such a step they obviously run a serious risk of 
estranging their clients. The truth of this assertion Mr. Pinero 
has doubtless already discovered if he has studied some of the 
notices published regarding The Princess and the Butterfly. 
That its performance should have evoked scorn in a quarter 
where the truest interests of the drama are popularly supposed 
to lie shows that a man may be witty, original, and daring, and 
yet have his meaning and his purpose wholly misunderstood, 
even by those believed to bring to the theatre a more than 
average degree of intelligence and of experience. This, however, 
has been more or less the fate of all pioneers since the world 
began, and Mr. Pinero, we are certain, can well afford to play a 
waiting game. His latest work is an extraordinarily clever, 
thoughtful, and brilliant satire upon modern manners, and yet, 
concurrently, it provides a wholesome, plain, and useful moral. 
In so far as strict dramatic form is concerned, it offends, not once, 
but often against tradition, and in our opinion must in that 
respect be condemned as imperfect. Yet at the same time one 
feels that Mr. Pinero is not to be judged as other men, between 
whom and him there exists this marked difference, that they sin 
through convention, and he by excess of originality. The first two 
acts of his new comedy have, it is true, only the slightest bearing 
upon the main thread of the story. But so interesting are they 
in themselves, so full of keen observation and scathing satire upon 
the follies and the foibles of the day, that one would part with a 
single line, or a solitary incident contained in them, only with 
the greatest regret. 

The subject selected by Mr. Pinero for treatment in The 
Princess and the Butterfly can be indicated in half-a-dozen 
words. It is the malady of middle-age and its remedy. And 
what, indeed, would be more beautiful than the solution provided 
by the author? ‘Those who love deep never grow old. They 
may die of age, but they die young.” Such is the truth gradually 
borne in upon Princess Pannonia and Sir George Lamorant, 
both arrived at that stage of life when men and women begin 
thoughtfully to consider what they have lost in the past, and may 
yet, perhaps, win in the future. Let it be noted here as a fact in 
great measure vindicatory of Mr. Pinero’s view, that the less one 
has accomplished, whether as lover, worker, or dreamer in the 
former, the more disposed is he to regard the latter with 
hesitancy and dread. To this state have come the Princess and 
Sir George, the first a woman who has wasted the best twenty 
years of her life in unsympathetic communion with an elderly 
and invalid husband, the second a man who at forty-five awakes 
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to the reality that he has done nothing, thought nothing, 
achieved nothing. For the unhappy pair there seems but one 
thing left—that they should drift into matrimony, and thereafter 
float down the stream together to the ocean of oldage. Suddenly, 
however, an alternative course is revealed. The Princess finds 
that she is passionately adored by Edward Oriel, a preternaturally 
grave youth of twenty-seven, while Sir George discovers that he 
loves and is fondly loved by Fay Zuliani, an impulsive, irre- 
pressible, yet singularly sweet, girl of nineteen. So eventually 
the two couples pair off to the pleasing tune that “‘ Love is ever 
young.” Of the numerous side issues dealt with by the author 
we have unfortunately no space to speak in detail. With what 
withering force he castigates society, its inanities and its 
ineptitudes, its elderly young and its prematurely old men, its 
foolish virgins and its malicious matrons, the reader, consequently, 
must endeavour to imagine for himself. The piece is one to be 
seen, and will amply repay the closest study. With one striking 
exception it is fairly if not super-excellently acted. The excep- 
tion is Miss Fay Davis, who, as Fay Zuliani, reveals qualities of 
gaiety, tenderness, and sensibility that place her quite in 
the front line of living comedy actresses. Miss Julia Neilson, 
in the part of the Princess, was exceedingly good in the passionate 
scenes, but scarcely so satisfactory in the lighter passages ; while 
Mr. George Alexander played Sir George with his accustomed 
ease and finish. Mr. H. B. Irving proved admirable as Edward 
Oriel, and in smaller parts Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. Arthur 
Royston, Mr. H. H. Vincent, and Miss Rose Leclercq rendered 
real and very welcome service. 





THE PHYSICIAN. 


A Play of Modern Life, in Four Acts, by Henry ArntHur Joxes. Produced at the Criterion 
Theatre, March 25. 


Dr. Lewin Care .. Mr. Cnantes WyxpHAM Lady Valerie Camville .. Miss Marron Terry 
Rev. My os inde .. Mr. ALFRED BisHoP Mrs. Bowden .. oe Miss BE. Vinine 
Walter Amphiel .. e —_ T. B. THaALBERG Mrs. Dibley .. .. Miss —— ADDISON 
Dr. Brook ~{ we oe . Mr. Lestiz Kenyon Louisa Pack .. ee ee Miss JocELyNn 
Stephen Gurdon .. .. Mr. J.G. Taytor Marah .. << ee .. Miss Vanni Vatur 
James Hebbings .. ™ ye DoveLas Lizzie .. eo ob -. _ Miss M. Crayton 
ee > ee - Mr. A. KE. Georce Saunders ee .. Miss D, Fettowrs 

Viccars oe ee Mir F. H. TytEr Edana Hinde . — -- Miss Mary Moore 
Postman... ee ee ». Mr. F. Vicar 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s work ‘for the stage is at all times 
characterized by two distinctive features, earnestness and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Shortcomings it may possess—errors of judg- 
ment that are simply surprising in an author of his experience ; 
but that the writer is persistently imbued with a strong sense 
of the responsibility attached to his position no one can fail to 
recognise. In Mr. Jones’s eyes the theatre is a thing of the 
utmost gravity, a platform from which the dramatist is called 
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upon to deliver his homilies with a careful regard for their far- 
reaching possibilities. "With this opinion we should be the last 
to quarrel. We are, indeed, prepared to offer it full sympathy, 
always, however, with the reservation that there is something also 
to be said on the side of those who claim that recreation, pure 
and simple, shall form a large, if not the entire, part of an even- 
ing’s entertainment. But as these latter constitute a sufficiently 
large majority successfully to uphold their peculiar views, it 
is all the more incumbent upon the minority to give acordial and 
sympathetic welcome to the work of a playwright so strenuous, 
so zealous, and so painstaking as Mr. Jonesis. The Physician 
may not be a faultless play, but the fact that it bears the impress 
of a thoughtful and intelligent mind entitles it at once to serious 
consideration. Both in regard to merits and demerits it is 
singularly characteristic of the author. The piece contains a 
really powerful story, developed with a considerable degree of 
skill, which, however, belongs to the category of theatrical 
dexterity rather than to that of genuine dramatic instinct. Amid 
much that is modern one detects the scent of old-fashioned con- 
ventionalism; while again and again the touch of the true 
student of human nature yields to the pressure occasioned by the 
necessities of theatric surprise. Mr. Jones, also, is a little apt to 
burden his plays with the jargon of the day—to give them, if we 
may be pardoned the expression—an appearance of up-to-dateness 
by the introduction of various pseudo-scientific or metaphysical 
allusions. Hence his work shows a disposition to smell some- 
what of the lamp; it lacks that homogeneous quality which 
tends to create in the observer a feeling that subject, treatment, 
and episodical environment are absolutely necessary to, and 
inevitably bound up in,each other. The highest form of 
character-drawing is that which makes the character develop 
through itself, and which is wholly free from any attempt to 
describe personal qualifications by the easy process of labelling. 
Now in The Physician Mr. Jones is at great pains to impress upon 
the audience that Dr. Lewin Carey is a medical man not only 
highly esteemed by his colleagues, but also imbued with a strong 
love for his profession. To render this quite clear, Mr. Jones 

forces him to talk at considerable length of cancer microbes, 

nerve diseases, and other similar matters. But when it comes to 
action, Lewin Carey reveals himself to be as unlike a real 

physician as one could easily imagine, That Mr. Jones should 
descend to the use of such old theatrical tricks as listening behind 
curtains, the lugging in of inapposite characters for the purpose 
of giving a touch of “comic relief” to his piece, and so forth, is 
also distinctly against him. The Physician, on the other hand, 

possesses the redeeming feature of a powerful, if rather sombre, 
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Plot, told in nervous and temperate language, and succeeds with | 
few lapses in holding the attenion from first to last. 

Let us relate the story as briefly as posssible. Lewin Carey 
is @ prosperous west-end physician who has formed a liaison 
with a frivolous, heartless, and irresponsible grass- widow, nanted 
Lady Valerie Camville. Save that a change in her affections brings 
about the rupture of their relations, little or nothing comes of the 
fact. Heart-broken and stricken down with the ennui of life, 
Carey who, be it remembered, is a man bordering on fifty, deter- 
mines to renounce his accustomed pursuits and hand over his 
practice to a country friend, Dr. Brooker. His interest, however, 
is re-awakened by the visit of a pretty young girl, Edana Hinde, 
who comes to consult him concerning her lover, Walter Amphiel, 
This last, unknown to his friends, is a confirmed drunkard, 
posing as an enthusiastic temperance lecturer. Carey speedily dis- 
coversthe young man’ssecret, and although, meanwhile, he has him- 
self fallen in love with Edana, loyally endeavours to win her sweet- 
heart back to sobriety. In this he fails, while through the merest 
accident Amphiel’s true character is revealed to the horrified girl. 
Nevertheless she agrees to give him one more chance. But the 
disease has obtained too strong a hold upon him, and after a few 
months’ abstention from alcohol, Amphiel yields to an irresistible 
impulse, and finaily dies from pneumonia, the result of a cold 
caught during a debauch. In this way Edana is left free to be- 
stow her hand upon Carey, whose self-denying devotion she has 
learned to appreciate. Mr. Charles Wyndham has seldom had 
a more suitable character than that of Dr. Lewin Carey, and 
although occasionally a little too reserved, he played it with ex- 
ceptional firmness, power, and tenderness. Mr. Alfred Bishop 
furnished a masterly portrait of a gentle old clergyman; Mr. 
Thalberg was excellent as the dipsomaniac, and Mr. Leslie Kenyon 
made a genuine hit as Brooker, the country doctor. Although, 
on personal grounds, hardly fitted to play the coquette, Miss 
Marion Terry gave a fine account of Lady Valerie, and Miss 
Mary Moore a pleasing sketch of the gentle and sympathetic 
Edana. Praise must also be awarded Mr. J. G. Taylor, Mr. 
A. E. George, Mr. Kenneth Douglas, and Miss Carlotta Addison 
for good work accomplished in minor parts. 





THe YASHMAK. 


A Musical Play, in Two Acts. Libretto by Cecit RateicH and Seymour Hicks. Music compose 
and arranged by NaPoLEoN LamBELET. Produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, March 31. 


Smudge.. ea as .. Mr. Joun Le Hay = Marshall . .. Mr. Grorcz Humpuery 
Owen ‘Moore “ -. Mr. LionEL MAackINDER Zillah .. Miss ArLeEn D’Osmr 
The Hon. Fitzroy Lende Mary Montressor de Coursey 1 — Maset Love 

-. LawRance D’Orsay Dot Sinclair .. ° Miss Marre Yorke 
Mr. Dingley Mr. Frep Emnxey Violet Delmere .. ‘Miss Err JouNston 
Sir Andrew Drummond ;.Mr. CHARLES RYLEY Noormahal .. pe ..Miss Topsy SinDEN 
Bustapba Pasha -. Mr. E. Daonatt Balroubador .. as Mies Macoie Rieter 


The Sultan of Shelock Mr. ARTHUR NELSTONE Dora Selwyn .. ee ..-Miss Kitty Lortus 
The Vizier .. . Mr. Sipney Howarp 
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So far as the libretto is concerned, The Yashmak is about on a 
par with the usual run of so-called musical comedies. This is to 
say, that the authors reveal little originality, wit, or dexterity 
in the eomposition of their piece. The story is as commonplace 
as could well be imagined. Those, however, who can find in 
buffoonery and knock-about business a sufficiently attractive 
substitute for wit and humour may unhesitatingly be recommended 
to betake themselves to the Shaftesbury. Upon plays of the 
class to which The Yashmak belongs, if indeed it is not a glaring 
misuse of terms to employ the word ‘‘ play’ in this connection, 
criticism is wasted, and we are content therefore to offer a bare 
outline of the plot in exchange. The first act takes place at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Constantinople, owned by a Mr. Dingley, 
whose nephew, Owen Moore, has come thither in order to be 
near Dora Selwyn, one of a number of “ Gaiety Girls”’ engaged 
to dance before the Sultan. In Mary, Dora’s attendant, Smudge, 
head waiter at the hotel, recognises an old sweetheart. Presently 
the two girls are captured by Bustapha Pasha, who, with the 
view of propitiating the Sultan, proposes to present them to him 
as members of his Harem. Thereupon Owen and Smudge, the 
first disguising himself as Bustapha and the second as an English 
doctor, hasten to the Sultan’s Palace in the hope of rescuing their 
sweethearts. This, after some little difficulty and risk to them- 
selves, they eventually succeed in accomplishing. So exceedingly 
slight a story is, of course, merely intended to provide a thread 
upon which may be hung the customary number of variety 
‘“‘turns,” songs, and dances. That some of these possess merit 
we do not deny, but that, for the greater part, their success is 
due to the cleverness of the performers rather than to the intrinsic 
worth of the things themselves is no less certain. Among those 
who by their amazing vigour and unflagging efforts helped to 
secure a favourable reception for the piece were Mr. John Le Hay, 
Mr. L. Mackinder, Mr. Arthur Nelstone, Miss Aileen D’Orme, 
an extremely clever and charming new-comer, Miss Mabel Love, 
and Miss Kitty Loftus. The music, by Mr. Lambelet, is pleasing, 


but, while amply fulfilling its humble purpose, by no means 
remarkable. 


On LEAVE. 


A Farce, in Three Acts, adapted by Frep Horner, from Le Sursis, by MM. Sytvane and 
GascoGngE. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, April 17. 


Mr. Bernard Vaughan ..Mr. ——_ PLAYFAIR Private John na -. Mr.G. BE. Bettamy 
Mr. Lecky Dobson ee Mr. W. H, Denny Mr, Jackson. we Mr. Harry Forp 
Lieut.-Col. Embleton ..Mr. Joun BeavucHamMp Mrs. Vaughan a - Miss Kate Painurres 
Capt. Charles Berkeley . Mr. CHARLES CHERRY Miss Phyllis Henderson . Miss May PaLrrey 
Surgeon-Major Neale Mr. GILBERT FarQquaaR Amelia Bond * Miss ALicg CARLTON 
Major Pomeroy .. os Mr. F. J. ARLTON Jenny Rogers Miss Cyara Jacks 
Lieut. Rivers ee -- Mr. E. Covineton Miss Kathleen Metcalfe ..Miss Esme BERINGER 


Were vulgarity synonymous with wit and buffoonery with 
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humour, Mr. Fred Horner’s last adaptation of a French farce 
might be acclaimed a masterpiece. As matters stand, it can only 
be described as a piece as silly as it is inept, and as offensive 
asitis silly. The sole title to novelty which On Leave possesses 
is found in a scene in which two men, having divested themselves 
of coat and waistcoat, proceed to remove their trousers in sight 
of the audience! Imagine the state of mind of the man who in 
cold blood could place such a situation on paper, or that of the 
actors having so little sense of self-respect as to carry it into 
execution. No wonder that on the occasion of the first perform- 
ance there were found not a few among the audience to express 
their disapproval of such a grossly indelicate incident in unmis- 
takable terms! The Theatre has already expressed its opinion 
forcibly on the subject of ‘‘ Nastiness on the Stage,”’ and there is 
no need consequently to go over old ground. But it would be a 
clear dereliction of duty not to protest again in the present 
instance against such a public exhibition of bad taste and 
vulgarity. For the authors who conceived, for the adapter 
who retained, for the manager who approved, and for the 
Licenser who set his seal upon such an episode there can be 
absolutely no excuse. Such things may amuse and delight 
Parisian audiences. Let us be thankful that on this side of the 
Channel we can still find no enjoyment in the spectacle of two 
individuals appearing before the footlights in their drawers. 

For the rest, On Leave is a feeble and invertebrate affair, without 
a single gleam of wit or a solitary humorous idea init. The story 
is trite and commonplace, and may be summed up in a few words. 
Mr. Bernard Vaughan, a solicitor, although he has obtained 
leave of absence, pretends to his wife and daughter that he is 
forced to go on duty with the militia. His real reason for 
quitting his home may be Givined. Of course there is a lady 
in the case, and equally of course the circumstance proves fruitful 
of misfortune to the gentleman most concerned. Eventually, 
however, he contrives to allay the suspicions of his offended 
spouse and to re-establish himself in her good graces. The same 
theme, slightly varied, has been used as the basis of innumerable 
farces; and asin the latest case it is handled without tact or 
dexterity, it will be understood how poor a thing On Leave is, 
Nor is there anything to be said for the performance, which was 
simply a go-as-you-please affair with the prize awarded to the 
actor who should succeed in out-shouting his colleagues. 





IN PARIS. 
At the Gymnase we have La Carriere, a comedy, in five acts, 
by M. Abel Hermaut. Does diplomacy, ardently embraced as a 
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career, really sap the foundations of all that is true, noble, nay, 
even human, in man? We should be sorry to think so, and we 
would fain encourage ourselves by reflecting an example to the 
contrary in our own experience; but M. Hermaut certainly in- 
sists on this depressing view of his plot. The Duc de Xaintrailles, 
attaché to the embassy, marries in the opening scene a genuine 
and charming ingénue, Yvonne. We are shown that love has 
but small place in his heart, hardened by diplomatic subtleties ; 
he considers that it is ‘“‘the correct thing” for an attaché to 
have, like Cesar, an irreproachable wife. Later on, we find that 
he considers it also ‘‘ the correct thing” for the husband of this 
irreproachable wife to continue a standing love affair with the 
far from irreproachable Lady Huxley, whose husband is the 
Ambassador himself. Discovering this intrigue, Yvonne refuses 
to accept the diplomatic creed; she loves this cold Xaintrailles, 
and she adopts the time-honoured method of showing her 
affection, and gaining his, by simulating an affection for someone 
else. This someone else appears in the nick of time in no less a 
person than an Archduke, who is attracted by her beauty. 
Whether the end justifies the means or not, her method succeeds 
entirely. Xaintrailles will not suffer the attentions of the Arch- 
duke to his wife, and contrives, even at ;the price of his own 
separation from Lady Huxley, to gain his exchange to another 
embassy. So far, good; but Yvonne, like a true ingénue, has nearly 
carried her game too far. Undiscovered by her husband, she has 
gone alone to meet the Archduke in a lonely hunting pavilion, 
and it is only by her own innocence and his tardy chivalry that 
she is protected from the natural consequence of her folly. 
When in the final scene she tells her husband of this com- 
promising visit, the cool diplomat disappears, the real man shows 
himself, jealous, indignant ; and seeing him shaken out of all his 
habitual control, she cries triumphantly, ‘‘Ah! then you admit 
you love me after all? That is what I have been aiming at all 
along.” The plot is not novel, but the incidents are freshly 
handled. The scene in the pavilion is effective, the satire on 
diplomacy amusing, if somewhat overdone. M. Noblet was 
excellent in the part of Xaintrailles, and Mlle. Lecomte played 
Yvonne with delicacy and simplicity. M. Huguenet in his 
interpretation of the Archduke (perhaps the most cleverly 
imagined part in the whole play) made a marked success. 

The Nouveau Théatre has A la Vie! A la Mort! a drama in 
five acts, by M. Pierre Denis. A new departure—a drama, a 
tragedy, of our own day, represented on the stage shortly after its 
occurrence in real life. The hero and heroine are dead, but 
many of the secondary personages who were involved in this 
piece of modern history were actually in the theatre to witness 
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the counterfeit presentment of a stirring page in their own lives. 
Surely this is unique in theatrical records. And the play itself? 
In one word the apotheosis of Boulanger, a complete canonisa- 
tion of a popular hero, minus even the “ devil’s advocate,”’ who is 
on this occasion, contrary to all the laws of saint-making, care- 
fully excluded. The play is long and monotonous, but has a 
touching love story. We need not dissect the five acts, which 
set forth political events well known to all, through the kaleido- 
scope of changes, shocks, and reverses. It is not Boulanger as 
general, but Boulanger as lover, who is the striking figure. To 
the end, as the title of the piece shows, he is constant in his 
devotion to Marguerite de Kerlin, which is shown powerfully in 
the fourth act, when suspicion, born of love, makes him for a 
moment doubt her fidelity. The height of this devotion is 
reached in the final scene, where he dies by his own hand over 
her grave. The piece has been warmly discussed here in 
varying criticism, but all voices unite in praising the acting of 
M. Darmont as Boulanger and Mlle. Blanche Dufréne as 
Marguerite. 

Snob, a comedy in four acts, by M. Gustave Guiches, has been 
produced at the Renaissance. The author has appropriated one 
more ‘English slang term, but does not invariably seem to be 
clear as to its precise meaning and application. His idea of a 
snob is one who tries to appear other than he actually is; one 
who, like his hero, Jacques Dangy, having pushed his way into 
an aristocratic milieu, would fain pose as one of that world of 
which he is but an outsider, admitted on sufferance. Dangy, a 
writer, married in his own sphere, achieves an entrance into 
‘“‘society.” At first his idea is to advance himself professionally, 
to obtain ‘‘copy” by studying this novel life; but his head is 
turned by the flirtation which is accorded him by the Duchesse 
de Malmont, and he becomes her lover in good earnest. His 
snobbery reaches its climax when he actually desires his wife 
Héléne not to resent the attentions of the Duc de Malmont, 
because the gossip they excite is flattering to his vanity. Here, 
indeed, is a facile descent in morals! But, if a snob, he is not a 
knave. He feels sure that Héléne’s character protects her from 
all dangers ; he has no fear for her; and is as much astonished 
as indignant when this (as he hoped) patient Griselda turns upon 
him and says, “‘ You make love to a Duchess, then the Duke 
shall make love to me! I, too, will bein the fashion!” Later, 
the Duchess and Dangy having quarrelled and separated, she 
tells him that Héléne is seriously compromised. A violent scene 
ensues between him and his wife, but she finally confesses that 
she had acted a part to excite his jealousy and assert her innocence. 
All thus ends happily, as the fairy books say. The similarity of 
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this plot to that of La Carriére may strike others as well as our- 
selves. In the latter, diplomatic ambition, here snobbery, 
equally lead to intrigue and deceit on the husband’s part, and the 
wife’s method of revenge is nearly identical in each. No doubt 
this is but a coincidence, and we must admit that if unfaithful- 
ness is to be the motif of all French plays (and it is the standing 
dish in nine out of ten) it is hard for the authors to make their 
incidents always original. We must give unqualified praise to 
M. Guitry as Dangy, and to Mlle. Granier for her frank and 
simple rendering of Héléne. MM. Luguet, Paul Plau, Chameroy, 
Clerget, all acted admirably. 





IN BERLIN. 


Carlot Neuling has achieved a real success at the Schiller 
Theatre by his tragi-comedy in four acts, entitled Die Gerechte 
Welt (The Just World). The brothers Grossmann are partners 
in a big banking concern in Berlin. The firm enjoys a reputa- 
tion for integrity in so high a degree that the poorer classes. 
entrust all their little savings to it, or invest them in accordance 
with the advice of the brothers. Among these confiding clients. 
is one Higel, a mechanic, a most worthy person, who has first. 
supported his widowed mother, then brought up his little sister, 
and finally taken a consumptive aunt into his home. His sister 
Anna has a situation given to her in the counting-house of the 
bank. She falls a victim to the seductions of Hugo Grossmann, . 
a man of intensely selfish character ; while the other brother, 
who really deserves imprisonment for fraud, just manages to. 
escape the clutches of the law. When the trusting Higel, who 
has come to the counting-house with reference to the loss of all 
his hard-earned savings, learns at that moment of the shame of’ 
his sister—for whom Hugo “ will do as much as lies in his. 
power”—he is overcome with indignation, and in return for a. 
blow from Hugo’s fist, wounds that gentleman with a knife. 
The third act ends with this scene. The fourth is enacted some: 
years later in a provincial town where the two Grossmanns have: 
established a bank with what has remained to them of their 
ill-gotten gains. Hugo has married a young lady who possesses 
the coveted title ‘‘ von,” and plays the part of the tender husband 
to the life. Gerhard, who knows human nature as well as he 
knew how to escape the reward of justice, has plunged headlong 
into the stream of public philanthropy. The brothers have 
become so rich that they can afford the luxury of a piece of 
benevolence which cannot but raise them in the esteem of their 
fellow-citizens. Gerhard resolves on founding an orphan asylum 


regardless of expense, passes among the pious as one of the most 
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saintly of men, and sees himself about to receive in the near 
future the reward of virtue in the form of an Imperial Order. 
On the day of the dedication of the orphan asylum, at the 
moment when he is explaining to the vicar, in smooth and well- 
chosen words, that only the children of respectable parents must 
be admitted to the institution, Hiigel and Anna come upon the 
scene. Both are changed and prematurely aged. Hugel has 
lost his health and strength in prison, where he has passed a 
long sentence for his assault on Hugo. Anna has lost both her 
youth and her beauty in the hard struggle she has had in order 
to obtain a living for herself and her child. They are reduced 
to destitution, and Wish to emigrate to America, but have not 
even the money to pay their passage. Hugo has ‘no time to 
see his child, but will, of course, willingly do something.” Anna 
refuses all that he offers her, save a contribution towards her 
passage money. She is resolved to work for her child herself, so 
that he may never need to know his father. While inside the 
house the consecration of the orphan asylum is proceeding with 
solemn organ music and singing, the brother and sister— 
innocent victims of this world’s methods of justice—linger for a 
moment and embrace, and on this tableau the curtain descends. 

The story of Saul and David is one of the most dramatic in the 
Bible, and the book of Samuel in which it is contained is one of 
the most poetic. Livery line breathes the spirit of heroism, the 
fierce and the idyllic are duly mingled, dramatic rage contrasts 
with lyric sweetness, and the whole is moving and engrossing in 
a high degree. Adalbert von Hanstein has written a drama, 
entitled King Saul, which has been performed at the Theater des 
Westens, and has met with a friendly reception. Hanstein has 
not attempted to present the characters of the Biblical drama in 
a realistic way, for they possess much that is foreign to our time, 
and which would be spoilt by being translated into language of 
too modern a type. His work is pathetic in every line, and in 
parts it moves the spectator deeply by its strong dramatic situa- 
tions. Above all, the author has endeavoured, with success, to 
introduce an intellectual interest into the play. This he has done 
by the skilful manner in which the opposition between the power 
of the king and the power of the priest is depicted. The former 
is embodied in Saul, the latter in Samuel—these are the 
opponents whose battles he describes. Rispa, a prisoner of Israel, 
who flirts in turn with Saul, David, and Abner, always with the 
intention of destroying the hated enemy by internal dissensions, 
helps to bring the drama to a natural and logical conclusion, but, 
except in this respect, she plays a subordinate part, as indeed 
does David also. The play is a good one, and should commend 
itself to Mr. Wilson Barrett as a possible successor to the 
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Daughters of Babylon. It would doubtless receive the support 
of those leaders of thought who desire to see the stage acting as 
the handmaiden of the Church and of religion. Wéillehalm der 
Deutsche (Willehalm the German), which was performed at the 
Berlin Opera House on the evening of the day which witnessed 
the unveiling of the monument to William I. in the German 
capital, is the work of the distinguished dramatist, Ernst von 
Wildenbruch. It is believed, however, to have been inspired by 
the present German Emperor, and it would certainly appear, 
from the manner in which the subject is treated, to have owed its 
conception to that monarch. The dramatist has chosen to tell 
the story of William the Great in symbolical fashion, and it is as an 
allegory that the dramatic legend unfolds itself before the 
spectator. It must be admitted, however, that he has been 
singularly unfortunate in his interpretation of the character of 
William I. Many of the noble traits which endeared William to 
his people have been omitted, and his great qualities as a states- 
man are completely ignored. Needless to say that his wonderful 
power of selecting the ablest men to aid him in war and peace is 
not referred to even in.the most distant way. The piece was 
beautifully staged and admirably acted. 

At the Berliner Theater Marksteine, four days of Prussian 
history, by Adolf Rosée, has furnished a commemoration piece. 
It consists of four scenes from the life of Frederick II., and does 
not call for detailed criticism, inasmuch as it has been purely 
written for the occasion, and contains nothing of striking merit. 
At the Koénigliches Opera House, Lord Tennyson’s Enoch Arden 
has furnished the theme for a one-act opera, the music being by 
the youthful composer Victor Hausmann, and the book by 
Wilhelm Marschall. This work of Tennyson’s is extremely 
popular in Germany, and some four or five different adapters 
have endeavoured to render it suitable for dramatic representation. 
For some reason, not very apparent, these attempts have met 
with but slight success, and this latest version of the poem has 
little to commend it. Die Athenerin, by Leo Ebermann, has 
been produced at the Schauspielhaus, but has not met with the 
same flattering reception which it enjoyed at the hands of the 
critics of Vienna on the occasion of its first performance some 
time ago. 





IN VIENNA. 


The subject of Johann Strauss’s latest comic opera has been 
derived from the time of the French Revolution, as the title, Die 
Gittin der Vernunft (The Goddess of Reason), sufficiently indicates. 
The book is the work of Messrs. Willner and Buchbinder, who 
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have laid their plot in the period of the Terror, when the so- 
called enragés proclaimed the cult of “‘ reason.” The Goddess of 
Reason is the popular singer Ernestine, who, after she has 
become more famous in Paris by her “ revelations ’’ than by her 
songs, visits the camp of the French army at Chalons in order to 
sing her latest song to the officers. There, to her great surprise, 
she comes across her lover, the caricaturist Jacquelin, as well as 
the young Countess Nevers, who has falsely represented herself 
as the Goddess of Reason in order to save her life, the Conven- 
tion having set a price upon her head. Add to these characters 
a colonel who falls in love with the genuine Goddess of Reason, 
a captain who entertains similar feelings for the false one, a 
faithful smart little chambermaid named Susette, and a landlord 
named Bonhomme, who help to save the Countess ; add, moreover, 
various Jacobins, Royalists, and Terrorists, who intrigue against 
or mutually aid each other, hate one another or fall in love; and 
finally let the Goddess of Reason lose her mental balance over all 
this bewildering business, and it will be readily understood how 
amusing the piece is made, and how much applauded are the 
charming musical numbers introduced by the Waltz King. 

Under the title of Die Schauspieler des Kaisers (The Emperor's 
Actors), a three-act drama, by Carl Wartenberg, has been repro- 
duced at the Carl Theatre. The emperor’s actors are the 
members of the Théatre Francais in Napoleon’s time, and they 
make their appearance in Vienna again after an absence of 
eighteen years. The piece is not very good. Das Liebe Geld 
(Beloved Money), by Alexander Engel, one of the youngest of 
Viennese writers, has been successfully brought out at the Raimund 
Theatre. It tells the story of a rich lady whose daughter is loved 
by a poor advocate. The mamma is sceptical, and insists that: 
the advocate is only after the money which will eventually come 
to her daughter. The girl is convinced of her lover’s dis- 
interestedness, and when, owing to a reverse, the mother loses 
all her fortune, the daughter’s faith in her suitoris justified. He 
does all he can to save as much as possible from the shipwreck, 
and is duly accepted as a good and worthy son-in-law. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Il Signor di Pourceaugnac, a comic opera, in three acts, which 
made its appearance early in the month at the Scala, Milan, has, 
in its title, a ring of familiarity which can hardly fail to strike 
every student of the French drama. The opera is, in fact, 
Moliére’s comedy of M. de Pourceaugnac in a new garb, for 
which, in so far as the literary form and language are concerned, 
Signor F. Fontana is responsible. Signor A. Franchetti, the 
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composer of the music, like so many other members of the 
modern Italian school of music, received his training in Germany, 
but, unlike the majority of his fellow composers, appears to be 
able at will to put aside the influence of his Teutonic training, 
and to produce work of the kind which until recent years has 
been representative of his native land. Such, at least, is the 
case with Il Signor di Pourceaugnac, for throughout the new 
opera maintains the essential characteristics of Italian music. 
Taken as a whole, however, the opera, though it met witha 
favourable reception, is hardly on a level with the standard of the 
works which have made productions at the Scala famous. At 
Pavia the new opera, Aurora, recently made its first appearance. 
Signor Alfredo Soffredini, whose earlier operas Piccola Haydn 
and Salvatorello had already gained for him the favourable con- 
sideration of the people of Pavia, is the author of both the words 
and the music. The plot is eminently modern, and contrasts the 
sufferings of the hands employed at a factory under the régime of 
a master of the old autocratic school with the improved con- 
ditions of their life when they come under the authority ofa 
younger, more generous, and more progressive employer. 


IN MADRID. 


A performance given at the Apolo in honour of Seijiorita Pino, 
the chief soprano, was made the occasion of the first production 
of a lyrical sketch in one act, entitled La Madre Abadesa. The 
plot of the little work is novel, and in some respects manifests a 
spirit of daring which the author might very well have allowed 
to go further. The story is that of an abbess who, through the 
destruction of her convent by fire, is driven from her life of 
seclusion back into the world, and brought face to face with the 
man whom she had once loved, and whose faithlessness had 
caused her to take the veil. The situation thus produced is 
highly dramatic, and constitutes the central point of the work. 
The former admirer of the abbess, who is a man of the world in 
the most literal sense of the expression, seeks to renew the tender 
relations which his own conduct had interrupted years before, 
but he fails to reckon with the influence of the long period of 
self-denial and devotion to an ideal life which the abbess has 
undergone. Despite all his pleadings, the woman who at one 
time was willing to be his slave is now able to point out to him 
his utter worthlessness, and to refuse, calmly and firmly, to have 
anything whatever to do with him. The tragic character of the 
main thread of the story is at times relieved by touches of humour 
artistically introduced, and the sketch, viewed asa whole, though 
small, must be regarded as a work of a very creditable kind. At 
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the conclusion of the performance the author was announced to 
be Seiior Sinesio Delgado. Sejiorita Pino herself played the 
part of the abbess. A new play by Sejior Eusebio Blasco, 
of which much was expected, and respecting the high literary 
finish and the purely. Spanish character of which a great deal of 
anticipatory comment had been written, proved a little dis- 
appointing when eventually submitted to the criticism of the 
public. El Angelus, as the new production is entitled, was 
brought out on the boards of the Comedia, and, undeniably as it 
savours of the pure Spanish stage and bears the stamp of careful 
writing, certain blanks in the chain of interest by which it is 
marked destroy all likelihood of its good qualities being properly 
appreciated. Moreover, the audience to which it was presented 
was critical to the point of expressing dissatisfaction with the 
working out of the incidents of the plot. One of the chief points of 
the story is the identity of the illegitimate child of Colonel 
Molina, and when that gallant officer declares his love for the 
heroine, Maria, and the solemn sounding of the Angelus 
from the neighbouring church suggests that the turning 
point of the plot has been reached, the audience appeared to con- 
sider that, according to the canons of dramatic convention, the 
revelation obviously about to be made should be that the Colonel] 
was proposing marriage to his own daughter. When, therefore, 
the situation gave birth to the fact that it was Andrés, a rival for 
the affections of Maria, who was the Colonel’s child, the audience 
felt hurt at thus having their expectations and their judgment 
trampled upon, and did not hesitate to say so. In spite of this 
little difference of opinion, however, Sefior Thuillier and other 
interpreters of the leading parts received many evidences of 
appreciation of their efforts to make the occasion a success. 





IN NEW YORK. 


At Daly’s Theatre two plays have recently been produced, 
affording Miss Ada Rehan opportunities of presenting two 
women as widely separated as the poles. The earlier was Meg 
Merrilies, an adaptation by Mr. Robert W. Chambers of Guy 
Mannering, and in it Miss Rehan played the Witch of Ellan- 
gowan—a performance at once picturesque, weird, and forceful. 
Meg Merrilies is not by any means a ‘ well-made play,” and, in 
spite of Miss Rehan’s acting, culminating in a splendid scene 
wherein Meg meets her death at the hands of Glossin, the play 
failed to attract. The second production was Mrs. Centlivre’s 
comedy, The Wonder, played as brightly and as freshly as it 
must have done upon its original production at Drury Lane. 
Miss Rehan was, of course, quite at home as Violante, who is 
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ever driving her lovers to desperation, and giving them, all 
unwittingly, cause for the fiercest jealousy. Mr. Charles 
Richman as Don Felix—a part intimately associated here with 
the name of Lester Wallack—again displayed his genuine comedy 
powers. His love, his jealousy, and his intoxication, assumed 
for the purpose of extricating himself from a very awkward 
position, were the best points of the performance. M. Alphonse 
Daudet’s play L’Artésienne, adapted by Mr. C. H. Meltzer and Mr. 
Willy Schutz, together with the music composed for the play by 
Georges Bizet, has achieved a succ?s d’estime at the Broadway. 
The music of the author of Carmen is fully appreciated ; but New 
Yorkers do not seem just now to be in the mood for sad things. 
As a proof of this, the most snecessful production of the montk was 
undoubtedly Miss Manhattan, an extravaganza by Mr. George 
V. Hobart, produced at Wallack’s. It is of the usual musical. 
comedy type, and thoroughly localised in the matter of scenes, 
dresses, and topical allusions. Another play of the same class. 
has proved very popular at the Knickerbocker, The Serenade, by 
Mr. Harry B. Smith, music by Mr. Victor Herbert. It tells the 
story of a serenade, which, sung by a swarthy Spaniard, has won 
for him the love of a beautiful girl. But it so happens that other: 
persons have learnt the melody, whence complications arise. At 
the Murray Hill Theatre A Divorce Cure, adapted from the 
French of M. Sardou by Mr. Harry St. Maur, was well received, 
in spite of the impossibility of its theme. An elderly husband, 
whose wife has a lover, consents to allow the young man to pay 
his addresses to his wife for a period of six months, at the end of 
which time, if they are still of the same mind, the husband will 
obtain a divorce. Miss Emily Bancker, as the wife, was the main- 
stay of the piece. In a curtain raiser Miss Bancker played 
admirably as an actress placed in circumstances resembling 
those of Tragedy and Comedy. In The New Dominion, described 
as a character study, Mr. Clay Clement, the author, presents a 
faithful picture of a type endeared to all who know Professor 
Goodwillie. Miss Olga Nethersole has appeared in Signor 
Giacosa’s sombre drama, The Wife of Scarii, at the Garden 
Theatre, scoring a success for herself, if not for her author. It is 
another play of the ‘‘ French triangle” type, but sordid in inci, 
dent and unrelieved by gleams of wit or humour. As Scarii 
Mr. Robert Pateman shared almost equal honours with Miss 
Nethersole, who, in a part like the wife of Scarii, passionate yet 
restrained, is seen to greater advantage than in those in which 
she attempts to picture such wild abandonment as Mme. 
Bernhardt alone is mistress of. Mr. John Hare has repeated 
at the Columbia Theatre, Brooklyn, his New York triumphs. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


M. Sarpov has sent to the Lyceum a long telegram expressing his 
delight at the “great success” of Madame Sans-Géne, and asking Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry to accept his warmest congratulations on the 
result. He also tendered his.thanks to the ladies and gentlemen engaged 
in the performance. 

M. CoquELIN was among the brilliant company at the Lyceum on the 
first night of Madame Sans-Géne. “Miss Terry,” he says, though by no 
means disposed to undervalue Mme. Réjane, “has won my heart. She 
is full of gaiety, and enters fully into the spirit of the réle. Her exquisite 
freshness in the laundry scene, when she discomfits that sly conspirator, 
Fouché, by putting a hot hissing iron near his cheek, and her movements 
in the scene in the Emperor’s study, twenty years later, when she 
astonishes the same Fouché, who has become Duke of Otranto, by the 
brilliant schemes which she explains to him, and which he successfully 
adopts, stands unsurpassed. She is natural, bright, impulsive, and 
embodies the character from first to last. Sir Henry Irving’s realisation 
of Napoleon is—even to a professional actor—an astonishing performance. 
His incarnation of the great Emperor is superb all through the two 
important final acts of the play.” 

WHEN Mr. Clement Scott finds that he has made a mistake he is frankly 
ready to admit it. Nearly three years ago he expressed a doult whether 
so poetic and refined an actress as Miss Terry could play Madame Sans- 
Géne. Mr. Davenport Adams, it may be remembered, had something to 
say in these pages on such “criticism in advance.” “ Ellen Terry’s friends,” 
writes Mr. Scott in his notice of the latest Lyceum production, “ wanted 
to see if she could get out of herself. She has proved that she can, and 
and it has pleased her to prove it. But,” he adds, “cuz bono?” Another 
critic of acting, no less acute in this way, answers the question. “In- 
stead,” he says, “of lamenting over Imogen, Beatrice, and Ophelia, I am 
delighted to see such a brilliant creation, the most brilliant our stage has 
had for many a day.” Indeed, no one who saw Miss Terry as Nance Old- 
field could doubt that she was versatile enough to do justice to Madame 
Sans-Géne. 

M. Sarpov, in an interview with a Paris correspondent, recently spoke 
of the genesis of Madame Sans-Géne. “ It was in 1892. Porel had just taken 
the lease of the Eden Theatre. One day M. Moreau, my uble collaborator 
in Cléopatre, informed him that he had just written a play illustrating the 
history of the Empire in 1812. ‘A play about Napoleon!’ repeated Porel, 
*this is really an astonishing coincidence. I have been thinking for these 
last few days how successful Réjane would be in a comedy of that period. 
When are you going to read it tome?’ <A few weeks after this conversa- 
tion had taken place, Moreau, having put the last touches to his work, 
came to submit it to the manager of the Eden Theatre, who felt, however, 
somewhat disappointed. He had, in truth, expected a light play sparkling 
with wit and life,and the young author brought him a weird and wild 
drama.” Before long the dramatist consulted M. Sardou, and in collabora- 
tion with each other they produced Madame Sans-Géne as it now stands. 
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Ir is not wholly improbable that the Comédie Frangaise will come to 
London during the ensuing season. 

Mr. Prvero, happily recovering from an attack of influenza, which came 
upon him during the rehearsals of his latest play, has gone away for a rest. 
Another sufferer from influenza has been Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who, 
however, was sufficiently well by the 10th of April to be present at the 
first performance at the Lyceum of Madame Sans-Géne. 

Mr. Artuur CoLiins, as one of a syndicate, is now the manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

ConTRARY to a recent rumour, Mr. Tree has not abandoned the idea of 
reviving Julius Cesar, which will occupy his attention directly after the 
opening of his new theatre. 

THE Daughters of Babylon was withdrawn at the Lyric on April 10, when 
Mr. Wilson Barrett stated that he might give the piece again, and had in 
contemplation revivals of Hamlet, Virginius, and Othello. 

Mr. WILLARD opened his fifth and last week at Chicago early in April 
with a revival of the Professor's Love Story, ending with The Middleman. 
He was immediately followed by Mr. Hare. 

“lr must be distinctly understood,” the New York Spirit of the Times 
pleasantly remarks, “that if all the other actor-managers of London are 
knighted ” on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, “and Willard omitted, 
simply because he happened tobe in this country, the American Ambassador 
will be directed to protest at the Court of St. James, and, if necessary, a 
warship will be sent to blockade the Isle of Wight. Mr. Willard cannot be 
eligible for the Presidency of the United States without an amendment of 
the Constitution ; but his just claims can be enforced by our Government 
while he is a resident in this country. The Arbitration Treaty,” the writer 
grimly adds, ‘‘has not yet been ratified.” 


Mr. Wittarp has secured the American rights of The Physician. 


Mme. ME BA, who is still in the south of France, has, owing to an attack 
of influenza, decided not to accept engagements between this and the time 
of her appearance at Covent Garden. 

Miss Renan’s health is so indifferent that she is unable to appear in Mr. 
Daly’s revival of The Tempest, Miss Nancy McIntosh taking her place. 

Mme. Norpica sailed from New York to Furope early in April, and 
will be in France until the opening of the season at Covent Garden. As 
Brunnhilde and Isolde she will wear the costumes designed for the late 
Frau Klafsky in those parts. 

Mme. Mopseska lately arrived at San Francisco, there to recover from 
what has been a trying illness. 

Sicnora Duss, who lately had most successful engagements in St. 
Petersburg and Berlin, has, like Sir Henry Irving, the infinite capacity for 
taking pains. She attends to the minutest details of stage management, 
and while she was at Berlin the director of the Imperial Theatre went 
behind the scenes every night to take notes. 

Mme. BERNHARDT, who took to sculpture in early life as a diversion, has 
just finished her bust of M. Sardou, which is exhibited in the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées this season. 

THE incursion of foreign players seems this year likely to assume even 
more threatening proportions than it has in years past. Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt will, as we have already announced, occupy the Adelphi 
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Theatre ; Mme. Réjane is to open at the Lyric on June 25, and will by 
playing Madame Sans-Géne afford opportunity for an interesting com- 
parison ; the charming Mlle. Jane May has taken the Royalty for a short 
season, beginning on the 17th of this month; and we hear, too, that 
Signora Duse is likely to pay us a visit, and repeat her triumphs of former 
years. She will, it is said, appear in an Italian version of Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. But where is the French translation of this piece which 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt was stated long ago to have in preparation ? 

In the fulness of time Under the Red Robe will give place at the Hay- 
market-to a piece by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, which, in its turn, will be 
succeeded by an adaptation of Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister. The latter 
play will not follow the novel at all closely, but will be rather an 
original comedy, founded on the relations between Gavin Dishart and 
the charming young woman who wins his heart in the guise of an 
“ Egyptian,” or, to put it in a more familiar form to Southrons, of a gipsy. 

Sir WALTER BESANT suggests that we should have a Day of Celebration 
—a day to be celebrated in all parts of the Empire—and that it should be 
on April 23, the birthday and deathday, according to all appearance, of 
Shakspere. Even the American people, the novelist thinks, might after 
a time be willing to join in this act of worship. And this might be so 
apart, of course, from the insignificant minority who are so blind to essen- 
tial differences of intellect as to believe that Shakspere’s plays were 
written by Bacon. 

Mr. Pinero and Mr. Comyns Carr are collaborating upon an operatic 
drama, to which Sir. Arthur Sullivan will set the music. It will appear at 
the Savoy Theatre. 

Ir is not unlikely that when the Carl Rosa company take possession of 
Covent Garden Theatre for their autumn season of opera, Puccini’s opera 
on Murger’s Vie de Bohéme will be included in their repertory. All who 
have laughed over these vastly entertaining scénes will hope to see this 
probability fulfilled. Schaunard and Colline, Rodolphe and Marcel, 
Musette and Mile. Mimi, ought to be delightful on the stage if they are 
cleverly handled. Puccini, it will be remembered, composed the opera, 
based on Manon Lescaut. 

THE new chairman of the Theatres and Music Halls Committee of the 
London County Council is Mr. J. F. Remnant, and the vice-chairman 
Mr. R. Roberts. 

M. Fiton’s essays in the Revue des Deux Mondes on the modern English 
stage have been translated by Mr. Frederic Whyte, and will be published 
shortly with an introductory essay by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 

In regard to a paragraph in our last issue, we are asked by Mr. Morley 
Roberts, to whom we apologise for our mistake in the matter, to say that 
he is not Mr. Stanley Jones. 

THE statue of Mrs. Siddons on Paddington Green will be unveiled by Sir 
Henry Irving at noon on June 14. 

Mr. BourcuierR has purchased the English and Colonial rights of M. 
Hervieu’s Loi de l’ Homme, lately produced at the Comédie Frangaise. 

It was announced some time ago that Mr. George Alexander had com- 
missioned Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy to write a dramatic version of 
The Sowers, Mr. H. S. Merriman’s excellent tale of Russian life. Now it 
is said that Mr. Tree has secured a play founded on the book by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. Can both statements be correct ? No doubt the novel would make 
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a good stage piece if it were dramatized with great skill, but the task would 
be by no means an easy one. In this connection it is amusing to read what 
Mr. Stephen Fiske, in the New York Spirit, says about the turning of popu- 
lar stories into plays :—‘‘To dramatise any novel is easy if the following 
rules be strictly observed : First, go to some place where the author of the 
novel cannot get at you, even for a social call; second, read the story 
carefully, and note the names of the characters ; third, throw your only 
copy of the book into the fire ; fourth, take such incidents, situations, and 
characters as are dramatically necessary to give plot, consistency, clear- 
ness, and effect, and re-write the dialogue, so that it will talk as well as it 
reads ; fifth, lock the author out of the theatre during the rehearsals. Then 
you will have a good play, and the author will be delighted to share the 
royalties with you and call himself a dramatist. Any deviation from this 
programme is fatal; but adhere to it strictly, and any popular novel can 
be turned into a popular play.” 

Mr. Epwarp Rose has just finished a romance of the Wars of the Roses, 
which Mr. Alexander will probably produce next in order to Mr. Carton’s 
Tree of Knowledge. Mr. Rose has lately kept his attention to novel adapta- 
tions, but he has of course made experiments before now in original 
dramatic compositions. 

THE cast for John Gabriel Borkman, which the New Century Theatre is 
about to give at a series of matinées, is certainly a very strong one; in- 
cluding as it does Miss Genevieve Ward, Miss Robins, Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree, Mr. W. H. Vernon, and Mr. James Welch. Ibsen has undoubtedly 
a great attraction for actors and actresses, no doubt because he understands 
so well (art du thédtre. If only his disciples had not put it into his head 
that he is a philosopher and a great social reformer, he might have given 
us a number of really good stage pieces. 

AN interesting action for libel was tried last month. In February the 
St. James's Budget had a paragraph to the effect that “that clever and 
delightful actress, Miss Marion Terry, seen on the boards all too seldom of 
late, will soon desert her profession altogether, for it is now an open secret. 
that as soon as their term of mourning shall have passed, Miss Terry 
is to be married to her brother-in-law, Mr. Morris.” This, it was held, im- 
plied that the plaintiff had resolved not to seek fresh professional engage- 
ments, and also contemplated an illegal act. The defendant, Mr. Stein- 
kopff, conspicuously printed an apology, which, however, was regarded 
by the plaintiff as inadequate. Miss Terry clearly denied both the state- 
ments made, and the jury awarded her £500 damages. 

OnE can hardly talk nowadays of the “connections between the aristo- 
cracy and the stage.” They are so closely united that there is practically 
no division between them. Thus, when Miss Iris Beerbohm Tree was 
baptised the other day, her godmother was the Duchess of Portland, while 
her sponsors include the Marquis of Granby and Lord Rowton. One 
notices, too, that Miss Nellie Farren’s jewels—a collection that many a 
peeress might covet—sold for £2,200; and for a fortune made mainly by 
theatrical speculation Mr. Augustino Gatti’s £167,000 (as shown by the 
will) is sufficiently large to make other kinds of speculators extremely 
envious. 

Tue Manchester Shaksperean revivals of Henri JV. last year, and 
Antony and Cleopatra this spring, have been successful enough to warrant 
the undertaking of Macbeth in 1898. Mr. William Mollison is to have the 
title-réle (this would hardly suit the taste of a London audience), and it is 
possible that Mrs. Beerbohm Tree may be seen as Lady Macbeth. 
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Tue excellent performance given recently at Queen’s Hall of M. Saint- 
Saéns’ magnificent Samson and Delila—magnificent in parts if not as a 
sustained whole—seem to have stimulated the Covent Garden manage- 
ment to make an attempt to arrange for its production during the season. 
With this end in view, they inquired whether M. Saint-Saéns would 
consent to alter the names of his characters, and transform the subject of 
the opera from sacred to secular. The composer, however, declined, 
saying the proposed change was out of the question, as indeed it is. Of 
course there are several cases of operas being treated in this way, notably 
Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, which became Peter the Hermit ; but Samson and 
Delila would lose too much in the process of change. 


Yet another ‘incursion of woman into a field of occupation hitherto 
occupied exclusively by man is spoken of in theatrical society. The 
rumour goes that the important part of prompter is to be regarded hence- 
forth as more suited to the weaker sex. There is, in truth, a good deal to 
be said in favour of such a change. A voice soft, gentle, and low, “an 
excellent thing in woman,” seems certainly better adapted for murmuring 
the much-needed aids to memory so often required on first nights, and 
sometimes on other nights too, than manly tones suitable enough “to 
threaten or command,” but hardly so fitted for a duty that demands the 
production of the smallest possible volume of sound. It is hardly likely, 
however, that the men will abdicate without a protest. 


Mr. SurEt Barry died in a condition of extreme poverty. A fund to 
provide for the urgent needs of his widow and children is being raised. 
Sir Henry Irving has, with his usual generosity, headed the subscription 
list, and it is hoped to secure enough money to provide for the unfortunate 
actor’s family, at any rate, for some little time. 


Mr. G. W. Goprrey, who died suddenly on April 10, at his residence in 
Gloucester terrace, Hyde-park, was one of the class of Civil Service 
officers, who, like Mr. Ernest Rendall and Mr. Henry Craik, have dis- 
tinguished themselves in literature. For many years a clerk at the 
Admiralty, from which he retired on a pension three years ago, he was 
the author of several plays, which obtained more than a passing popularity. 
Among these were Queen Mab, The Queen's Shilling (adapted from the 
French), The Parvenu, Vanity Fair, and My Milliner’s Bill. His only 
failure was The Misogynist, produced at the St. James’s a year or two ago. 
He had a pleasing wit of a somewhat cynical and biting kind ; and all his 
pieces had a character peculiar to themselves. The principal players in 
his pieces were Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Arthur Cecil,and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal. 

Sr. Greorce’s Hatt, long the home of the popular German Reeds, 
reopened at Easter under new management, and with the title of the 
Matinée Theatre. Variety would seem to be the chief thing aimed at, and 
certainly no one could complain either of the diversity or the length of 
the programme provided. What it chiefly lacks is that element of whole- 
some fun which is essential to the success of such an entertainment. 


Mr. Aparr FitzGEracp has prepared a new version of Rip Van Winkle, in 
which Mr. Fred Storey will make his first real appearance in serious drama 
asthe hero. Mr. FitzGerald has gone back for his inspiration to the original 
of Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, the old German legend of “ Peter 
Klaus of the Kyffhausen Mountains.” It is proposed to try the piece at a 
matinée first during the present month. — 
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Mr. Leopotp Wacner has in the press'a work on Authorship, one 
section being devoted to Playwriting. 

Mr. Epaar PemBertoy, of the Birmingham Daily Post, is a money maker 
asa dramatist. No fewer than three of his adaptations—Zsmond, Sydney 
Carton, and Edmund Kean—are being played in the provinces by Mr. 
Edward Compton’s company with conspicuous success. - Before long, 
perhaps, we may see his name ina London playbill. 

Sicnor TaMAacGno, as might have been expected, has willed a fine 
success at the Paris Opéra as Othello, his singing being well-nigh perfect. 

Frédéegonde is in active rehearsal at the Comédie Francaise. 

M. Sarpovu may or may not have written himself out. The sudden and 
unexpected collapse of his Spiritisme, however, has not damped his ardour. 
He has in hand no fewer than four plays, will not accept any more com- 
missions until he has completed them, and has enough plots in his note- 
book to last him for the remainder of his life. 

M. Sarpov holds that his Spiritisme failed because it was a decade in 
advance of the times. In that case, as a writer in the Revue d'Art 
Dramatique asks, why did he not keep it in his desk for another ten years ? 
Or is it not the fact that the times are not ten years ahead of him ? 

M. Maurice OrponngEAt, the translator of Charley's Aunt (La Marraine 
de Charley), which ran with so much success and for so long at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, has undertaken the same kind office for Niobe, whieh is to be 
seen shortly at the same theatre. 

CoLoNEL MAPLESON has definitely settled in Paris, and has been elected 
President of the International Society of Music in that city. 


A stTaTUE of Alexandre Dumas ils is to be set up in the Place Malesherbes, 
near that of his father. The Comédie Frangaise contributes 2,000f. to the 
cost. 


M. Prerre DE LaANno has in preparation a play illustrating the 
Court of Napoleon III., with the Empress Eugénie as one of its principal 
figures. Whether it is well or not to introduce living personages upon the 
stage is a question we need not stay te discuss at this point. Asthe author 
is an anti-[mperialist, the performance, if allowed to take place, may be 
expected to cause some disorder. 

- Tue death is announced of Signor Gallina, the author of several pleasant 
domestic comedies in Venetian dialect. Like Sheridan, he passed away in 
extreme poverty, but was honoured with an imposing funeral. Bigotry in 
regard to the drama is far from being extinct in Italy. No priest accom- 
panied the playwright to the grave, but a little child carried a cross before 
the coffin. The “ Goldoni of to-day,” as he was often called, was only forty. 
years of age. 

- Tue late Johannes Brahms, like certain other celebrated musicians, 
Rubinstein and Biilow for examples, had a biting wit, which sometimes 
led him to say things more amusing than courteous. A ’cellist who had 
accompanied him on one occasion referred to his rather hard touch on 
the piano with the remark, “I can’t hear myself playing.” “You're a 
lucky fellow,” retorted the mzestro, adding one more to the list of his 
enemies. He never married, and he never composed an opera. The two 
undertakings, he declared, were very much alike ; he could never make up 
his mind to take the plunge, “ though,” he added, “if he did write an opera 
and it failed, he would certainly have another try.” 


Yet another acknowledgment of the influence of the Press. In La Scala, 
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Milan, a large room, with every facility for writing, telephoning, and tele- 
graphing, has been provided for the musical critics. 

Ir is announced in New York that Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel, and Grau 
will not direct grand opera at the Metropolitan after the close of the 
present season. 

THERE was a memorable gathering at Delmonico’s towards the end of 
March, when the American Dramatists’ Club and the managers of America 
entertained at dinner the senators who supported the anti-piracy amend- 
ment to the Copyright Law. Mr. Bronson Howard took the chair. He 
made some excellent speeches, but was scarcely accurate in saying that the 
amendment was the “ first recognition in principle by any nation on earth 
of brain product as absolute property.” 

Many good actors of the legitimate drama in America have within the 
last two or three years transferred their attention to the vaudeville stage, 
the latest of them being Mr. Maurice Barrymore. 

Mr. Joun Drew has signed a new contract to remain under Mr. Frohman’s 
management for three years more, and will play Rosemary all this season. 
Mr. Frohman will pay forfeits to the authors of Under the Red Robe and 
A Man in Love for failure to produce their plays according to arrangement. 

M. Sarpovu was quite mistaken in supposing that he had hit upon a new 
idea in his Spiritisme. The materialisation of a supposed spirit for stage 
purposes had previously been employed by Mr. Edward E, Kidder, the 
American dramatist, in his Shannon of the Sixth, a story of the Indian 
Mutiny, written more than a year and a half ago. 

Miss NETHERSOLE, it is understood, thinks of appearing in London as the 
heroine of Mr. Thomas Bailey Hedrick's play, Judith and Holofernes. 

Mme. pE Navarro (Mary Anderson) has sold her house in West 
Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City. 

Mr. Witson LarKacE is credited with an intention to produce this 
season a new spectacular drama, King and Player. 

Miss Utmak has left New York for Paris, but will return in the autumn. 

Mme. Nevapa, the American prima donna, has been compelled by ill- 
health to forego an engagement in Madrid, and has returned to Paris. 

Mr. WINTER, the critic of the Tribune, is apt at times to be a little 
vague. For instance, speaking of the latest version of Guy Mannering, he 
allowed his pen to run away with him as follows in regard to Meg 
Merrilies :—“ The part, when sympathetically apprehended, deeply stirs 
the imagination, and awakens a strange, wild, passionate, half delirious 
feeling—a poetic frenzy, that must express itself with a certain designed 
extravagance, the large, free, pathetically grotesque manner of disordered 
nature, swift, startling, ominous, vehement, but always dominant with 
imperial power.” It would be interesting to know what this exactly 
means. 

Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew ended their tour in New Zealand in March, 
and have returned to Melbourne by way of Tasmania. 





